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INTRODUCTION. 



Title-pages, dedications, introductions, and 
prefaces, are so common, that an author wonld 
appear like a ** speckled bird " among his fel- 
lows, if he were to presume to shew his face in 
print without attending to one or other of the 
usual ceremonies. It is presumptive evidence 
of true politeness, and is equal to a touch of the 
brim of the hat with the tip of the finger, in ap- 
proaching the august presence of the public— 
to a low conge before a superior, or to bending 
in the presence of royalty. It is the customary, 
but cpurtly ceremony between an author and hia 
reader, — the complacent, but significant nod on 
first acquaintance. 

The " Head- Piece," which, by means of that 
exquisite mental mechanism, called '^ The asso- 
ciation of ideas," connects itself with phreno- 
logy^ in which are possibly included — by a dex- 
terous union of physiogmomy with the subject, 
i\\e frontispiece^ the mantle-piece^ and the tail- 
piece ; the first of the three latter applying to 
the face, the second to the forehead, and the 
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third to a luxuriant pasturage of hair, beauti- 
fully plaited and folded, and suspended in true 
four-footed style behind, vdth a gorgeous knot 
of ribbons, in order to command respect and 
distinguish it from the necessary appendages of 
inferior creatures. Of all the Pieces y however, 
which attract attention, whether school-pieces, 
water-pieces, time^pieces, or poetical pieces, 
there are not any of them to be compared with 
the Head-Piece ; for most of these, not only 
originate with it, or exist for the sake of it, but 
it is the most honourable — essential to the very 
life we possess — and is universally necessary to 
things animate, from the worm that crawls be- 
neath the foot of pride, up to the goose that 
carries the highest head in a field of stubble. 
Every human being is the happy possessor 
of a Head- Piece, whether he be old or young, 
good or bad — ^with or without brains, — and 
every man, whatever his associates may think or 
be pleased to insinuate to the contrary, is for- 
ward, of all others, to conclude his own the 
best, inasmuch as it not only best suits his own 
purposes, but because it is more immediately 
under liis own control and sits the easiest on his 
own shoulders ; and he is not always disposed to 
permit the Head-Piecers of the day to be med- 
dling themselves with its peculiar construction. 
He considers it the principal part of bis personal 
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property, and in whatever way the heads of 
others may be disposed — ^whether divorced from 
the shoulders by Henry the Eighth, or the fren- 
zied sport of the French Revolution, he perti- 
naciously maintains, that his inheritance is to 
remain stationary and unimpaired. The head, 
indeed, is something like the eye — too tender to 
be touched. The heart may be assailed, by an 
appeal to the passions, and some men, under the 
influence of a discourse, will weep like children 
under the rod ; but the moment there is an ap- 
peal to the head, or, in other words, to the un- 
derstanding, that instant it becomes a military 
station, garrisoned with a thousand arguments, 
watched at every point, and resistance to the last 
is contemplated, in the very face of sword, fa- 
mine, and death. 

This being the case, it is not at all surprizing 
that the Head-Piece should attract such general 
attention — so much so indeed, as really to affect 
the head, and that it should be found, not only 
to talk, but to dream concerning itself. The 
whole of the scene, retrospectively beheld, by 
the author, and now lying in fair perspective 
before the reader, is like ^^ a dream of a night 
vision ;'^ and as the impression of the dream is 
still so powerful upon the mind, no one will be 
disposed to wonder why the terms appeared, 
seemed, apparently, &c. are so frequently in- 
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trodnced. The credit of the liying being some- 
what involved in it, there is a kind of " needs be'* 
for the mode of expression. Such is the wisdom 
possessed by many of the present generation of 
human beings, when compared with what has 
been manifested by men of past ages, that not a 
few of them bear the same proportion to their 
predecessors that a giant bears to a dwarf. Pro- 
ceeding agreeably to this ratio of improvement, 
it behoves us to act with caution ; for, if while 
lecturing, conversing, and writing on brains^ 
posterity should be led by our observations to 
doubt whether we had any, our professions will 
go for nothing — and our lectures f«r less. By 
trimming, therefore, between day and night, the 
children yet to be bom will be as much at a loss 
to determine whether we were asleep or awake, 
as it is sometimes difficult to know whether 
Blackwood, in his Magazine, is in jest or in 
earnest. But in whatever light the subject may 
be viewed, or in whatever temper the pages may be 
supposed to have been written, the volume will be 
found to comprehend a number of waking reali- 
tieSj which, if even perused under the notion of 
a dream, will not require " an interpreter, ' one 
among a thousand,'* to render it intelligible. The 
writer is chieHy solicitous to be understood as 
being awake, broad awake, and " in his senses," 
just at the moment that the M. S. was placed in 
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the hand of the printer, and that he considers 
himself responsible for the accuracy of the state- 
ments, Tonchiiyg for the truth of the whole as 
having actually proceeded from the Head-Piece. 
It is by no means aiBrmed, that, though he 
has given the truths he has at the same time 
presented the u;hole truth. A variety of other 
topics engaged the Head-Piece : viz. how that one 
shrewd gentleman maintained with Cnvier, when 
combatting the argument in favour of size, and 
showing the relative proportions of the brain to 
the whole man, and of that of man to other ani- 
mals, that it is much larger in the dolphin and 
in the canary bird than in human beings, from 
whence it was inferred, that the quantum of brain 
was not a safe and uniform criterion by which to 
judge of greatness of intellect ; — how that the 
brain attains a state of perfection in comparative 
childhood, even before it can be allowed the 
mind is fully formed, which operates against the 
pretended intimate connexion between the faculty 
and the brain; — how that there were two in- 
stances adduced by an eminent physician in 
Paris, 'of human beings who had no brains, 
from whence arose the difficulty of determining 
whether the skull formed the brain, or, accord- 
ing to phrenologists, the brain the skull, since, 
in these cases, the skull existed without it; — how, 
that, on a particular occasion, a phrenologist 
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was compelled to acknowledge, that, in one 
case, which came under observation, one of the 
organs was lost through disease, and the other 
in the opposite hemisphere of the brain ceased 
to act, which was like an axe laid at the root of 
the double organ system, or doctrine of paral- 
lelism ; — and how that cases had been found in 
which a portion of the brain had been injured, 
extracted, or otherwise impaired, and yet all the 
faculties have continued to act with their accus- 
tomed energy. But as the anatomical part of 
the subject had been discussed by professional 
gentlemen perfectly awake to its merits, James 
the Less only laboured to recal to recollection 
what more immediately stood connected with 
Revelation ; and the scheme was ascertained to 
be incompatible with the primeval, the lapsed, 
and the redeemed state of man as presented in 
the sacred volume. Though the subject is capable 
of as many definitions, as Porson's Salt Box, he 
has limited himself to one view — to one argu- 
ment, which, for the sake of system, has been 
divided into different dialogues — and certainly, 
if system be requisite in any thing, it is in 
dreaming. 

But why not characterize the subject — espe- 
cially as it is strictly theological, wHh greater 
gravity ? As well might it be demanded. Why 
not prevent a dog, lying by the side of the kitchen- 
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fire, from moving his limbs, contracting the 
muscles of his face, and barking in his sleep?. 
Let the animal enjoy himself in his visionary mo- 
ments ; neither attempt to prevent people from 
laughing at laughable things. Pleasantry often 
attracts the attention of persons awake^ and like 
a sprightly steed, carries them agreeably through 
their journey. How it operates upon such as are 
asleep, will be best known when they awake from 
the perusal of this volume, in the full possession 
of their Head-Pieces and of their Senses. 

James the Less. 



Given from the Author's Study y 
Brain Alley, 

Jan. 1828. 
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PART I. 



THE IiEOTURE JlOOUs 



As a knowledge of tlie characters introdaced, 
. is not essential to the support of the argument, a 
biographical sketch will be perfectly unnecessary. 
The two introductory personages are Mr. Cautery 
and Mr. Prober, the one possessing a vivid ima- 
gination, and the other strong reasoning powers, 
and both about the middle stage of life* These 
two gentlemen^ found themselves seated in what 
appeared to have been once a spacious hall, — a 
room, which, for some cogent reasons, had been 
considerably diminished in size* For the reader 
to institute an inquiry into their motives and mode 
of admission is just of as little impcHrtance, as it 
is for a sportsman to inquire how a brace of par- 
tridges entered into a field of tares, when they 
were in full expectation of finding wholesome 
grain. The motive of the partridges — if such a 
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thing as motive may be attributed to them, was 
food^ the object of the sportsman is game^ and 
the reader may fire^ if he deems it worth his 
while : but before he attempts to draw the trigger, 
he will be kind enough to tarry till he is suffi- 
ciently inspired by listening to the cry. 

Yes, there they were seated — seated, to leave 
the partridges for milder game, like two young 
turtle doves cooing on the same branch, in all 
the amiabilities of love and friendship. A beau- 
tiful mahogany table stood, in what appeared \o 
them, to be the centre o! the room, and in the 
centrd of the table was a pedestal, on which was 
elevated a curiously formed shell, with as many 
divisions and subdivisions as are observed to grace 
the back of a land tortoise. On a bench, covered 
with green baize, were a number of other shells 
which had been blanched apparently by the dews 
of heaven ; the bench itself, stretching on a line 
from one side of the room to the other. 'Imme- 
diately over the table, suspended from the ceiling, 
was a glass chandelier, with row upon row, in 
true conic style, of wax candles. Two dim 
tapers burnt upon the table, which afforded but 
an indistinct view of surrounding objects. They 
had not sat long, before a slender figure, enter- 
ing by one of the side doors, flitted past them 
like an apparition, with a white rod in his hand, 
to. which was affixed a lighted taper. He direct- 
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ed his course • to the chandelier, which now 
beamed forth with all the prismatic colours of 
the rainbow ; and with such a sun of light in 
the centre, the whole apartment was glorionaly 
illuminated. But what was their surprize to 
find, that what had been taken for shells, were 
either human skulls, or casts from them ? 

<^ My dear friend,*' inquired Mr. Prober, 
*^ are we asleep, and dreaming, or are we awake 
and among the dead i We are in a complete 
golgotha — a place of skulls. I expected some- 
thinglike a ^ Lecture upon Heads,* and although 
not quite after the manner of Mr. StcTcns, yet I 
had no idea of coming so dosely in contact with 
so many of the departed yiUains of their day.'' 
So saying, he took Mr. Cautery by the arm, and 
shook him, adding, ^^ If you are asleep, I will 
awake you, that you may in turn awaken me." 
The eyes of Mr. C. were open; he smiled, 
though, to all appearance, unconscious of it, 
and gaTC no reply. ^^ He certainly,'* said Mr. 
Prober to himself, ^^ would never sit here, 
and permit me to sleep by the side of him." The 
inference was as legitimate as the nature of the 
case would admit, and therefore, with all the dif- 
fidence of a modest member of the Phrenolo- 
gical Society, when hesitating in his decisions 
respecting the existence of certain organs, he 
proceeded to say — " probable," that is, pro- 
bably awake. 
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Soon after the illumination of the hall, a small 
bell was rung. At that moment, a passage from 
Sturm's RelBiections occurred to Mr. Prober, in 
which the author affirms, that, in our dreams, 
we never imagine that we hear any sound, but 
xdways that we see what engages the fancy. This, 
of course, placed the question of actual wake- 
fulness, in the judgment of Mn Prober, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, and led him, with all the 
assurance of fact, to exclaim, with phrenolo- 
gical triumph, " established." 

Singular as this may be, there are few per- 
haps, who, in adverting to their own experience, 
but will be able to recollect instances in which they 
have disputed the point with themselves, whether 
they have been asleep or awake, both during the 
night season, from the vividness of the scenes pre- 
sented to the imagination, and during the day 
time, from the unaccountably strange appear- 
ances presented to the eye. Supposing Mr. 
Prober, however, to be correct in his opinion — as 
correct as a phrenologically established axiom is 
believed to be, we are nevertheless, for the ho- 
nour of our own Head-Pieces, compelled to 
request our readers to allow all the latitude, on 
both sides of the question, which a heatetl ima- 
gination requires ; I say, both sides of the 
question, for surely, if imagination be permitted 
to run riot on one side of the cranium, it is not 
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at-all fit that it'skould be piUioRed down ob anr 
atber, like a foirl prepared for the spit ; and the 
moce especially, as will soon appear, when we 
cenidder the eemplaint to be infectioas ; — inftc- 
lious indeed to an alarming extent. — Bnt, to the 
bdl again*^for it will be heavd, whether in the 
HeadfPiece, the hall, or the sleeple,--^and it is 
not witbottt meai^g : on its tongue being em- 
ployed, the end of the room opposite Messrs. 
Pvafaer and Gantery, which was uniform with 
ihe rest, wasdiscoTered to be no more than a par^ 
tition of paintbd canvass, which gradually rolled 
ap to the ceiling, like a window- blind or scene 
in n theatre, and at onte unfold^ to theii- 
gaxe a splendid and numerous assembly, consist^ 
ing of ail the rank, wealth, beauty, and talent 
in the nteigbbourhood. The latter class admi- 
nictered food to their vanity, for they concluded 
that they would stand some chance at least of 
passing off for men of sense. But this, like 
some of the organs of the brain, will, with the 
reader, not be fully." ascertained," till he 
shall. hav« entered: into the ai^ument^ve part of 
the volume ; for men have been known to reason, 
and reason 'logically too, ev^i in their sleep. 

Every eye appeared fixed on the cast, which 
stood upon the table, and while intently gazing, 
as iipou' some phenomenon in the heavens, a 
spoxk fell from one of the candles on the organ 

B 
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of firmness — a circumstance rather omidous, 
and dropping into a stnall oriifice, which had 
been drilled through the 18th figure, communi- 
cated with some inflammable matter within, when 
the whole instantly exploded — ^not in splinters, 
but into small dusty which, fortunately for the 
audience, left every limb entire. Just as the ex- 
plosion took place, a door to the left of Mr. 
Prober and his friend iOiew open, and by a strong 
current of air from that quarter which entered 
the hall with the lecturer ^ as part and parcel of 
himself, and indicative of the influential gales 
which were to be wafted in discourse over the liv- 
ing forest of human beings before him, the dust 
was thus carried among the audience, and scatter- 
ed in profusion upon their heads. This dust ap- 
peared to have the singular property of raising 
a blister on one particular part of the head^ 
which afterwards settled into a state of hardness 
equal to that of the skully and finally affected the 
imagination. So much indeed were the individuals 
influenced by it, that their hands seemed invo- 
luntarily raised to their heads, and had it not been 
for their respectability, an indifferent person 
would have concluded they were giving some of 
the inhabitants warning to quit* They imagined 
their heads to be faC'similes of the one which 
they had but recently seen mapped out, and 
mounted on the pedestal ; and if taken in pieces, 
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could, in idea, as easily put them together, as a 
watch-maker could replace the works of a clock, 
or a child could unite the different parts of a dis- 
sected map of England and Wales. This is 
perhaps the most visionary part of the subject, 
and may be giTen to the public as ^< possible,'* 
— that is, as possible as many other impossible 
things from the worthy lecturer, who, without 
any notice of the strange event — because with 
him every event was a ihitig of course, and 
not any thing could assume a strange appear- 
ance, entered upon the business of the evening 
with all the flippancy of a French Philosepker. 
The very sight of him operated like magic on 
the multitude — the explosion was forgotten — 
every hand, foot, and voice was held in requisi^ 
tion — a cloud of dust next ascended from the 
floor, and was offered to the lecturer as incense — 
and all, except Messrs. Prober and Cautery, 
were prepared to receive with as great assurance 
of its truth, whatever might drop from his lips, 
as they were certain they had heads on their 
shoulders, though heads very different from those 
they possessed up to the period they began to 
study and believe in Phrenology. He appeared 
to be about one or two and twenty years of age 
7-faad a surprising spring about the toes — a pair 
of seemly legs, though rather circular, of which 
he seemed remarkably proud, from the repeated 
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glances ^Iiicfa he bent towards them — a little 
meagre in his form, and abont the middle ata^ 
ture — a face, in addition to a rich coat of l»^nze, 
which presented the two opposite characters of 
youth and age, from the mouth downward abcmt 
the age of fifty, and from the nose upward, the 
age already specified, his forehead broad, and 
the face gradually tapering into a triangular 
figure towards the chin — his coat buttoned tightly 
around him, in order to give effect to his shape— 
and his fingers occasionally spread into the ap^ 
pearance of a four pronged pitch- fork, for Ae 
purpose of sticking into his hair, which, toge- 
ther with the audience, had settled down into a 
state of comparative sleekness and ease, from a 
state of uprocu* and tumult. He had passed through 
the whole curriculum required from a candidate 
for a surgical diploma, and having received hia 
honours in Edinburgh, from whence he bad just 
come as warm as though he had leaped out of 
the crater of Vesuvius, he was fully equipped in 
his own estimation for a ^* Lecture on Heads." 

" Ladies and Gentlemen,** said he, after bow- 
ing very politely, " I have now gone through 
the course of Lectures — four in all, announced 
to the public, and congratulate the cause on the 
numerous converts that have been made ; and so 
fully, indeed, am I persuaded of the truth of the 
system, that I have-'Contrary to all pfeeedent, 
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Bet this eeemng apart, to answer any queries that 
may be proposed, and to defend the doetrine 
4igainst any olrjeetions that may be advanced.'* 

The last sentence was like an electric shock to 
Mr. Prober, and on tonching the shoulder of 
Mr. Cautery, the fluid was instantly commu* 
nicated. 

^^ We hare read all,'* said Mr. Prober, in an 
under tone of voice, *^ that has been advanced in 
fiivour of the subject, and in our conversations 
with each other we know what can be brought 
against it ; if you will give him a theological 
stroke with the one hand, I will give him a 
logical squeeze with the other, and between us, 
we may possibly convince him, that while he ia 
forward to sound the trumpet for battle, there 
are those around him who are not afraid to enter 
the field, in order to break a lance with him, 
and who, ere the close of the contest, may 
evince, on a small scale at least, the organ of 
> Dbstructiveness P " 

^^ How is it possible," returned Mr. Cautery^ 
^ to ground a reply upon lectures we have not 
heard ?*' 

'^ That»'* rejoined Mr. Prober, with a digni* 
fied toss o{ the head — ^^ that is of no impor- 
tance ; they were a mere echo of what Gall and 
Spurzheim have written on the subject, and of 
the Transactions of the Phrenological Society, 



if oor informaiit be ddtrect ; and ot drfs me mty 
he confident, That the Socfetjr wmM aeycr ynfc. 
lish to the worid its iforst Md ftff weakest ufgw- 
ments." 

Mr. Cautery at Onee bo^red asfient, both to tlie 
^oposAl and justed of the remark. 

Had this brace of friends liyed, a^eeaUe to 
the notlbn of Bishop Berkley, in an ideal uiorld, 
and entettaid^ dotibts on the snbject, a singuiar 
incident, H^hich at this juncture occurred^ woold 
bare had a poweiihl tendency to confound didr 
sceptieism ; for, phrenologically speaking, it cer^ 
tainly Carries With it the organ of ideality. On 
Mr. Caut^ turning ro^ind his own ideal hend, 
what was his astonishment On seeing seT^td 
casts standing on his right hand, which, till then, 
had neither been observed by his Aiend nor 
jhimself ! As ud indiyidual had been perceiy^d 
in that part of the ball, it had been inferred they 
had been placed there by some inTisible iiMid, 
and placed there too, for some important pur- 
pose. The mystery was unravellad the moment 
he read on the back of one of the casts,-^ 
" Adam in innocence ;" on a second, " Kve in 
Purity ;" on a third, — " Adam Debased ;'* on a 
fourth,— ^^ Eve in Transgression,^ together Willi 
several others, some of which were noticed in 
the course of debate. 

^^ Let us/^ said Mr. Cautery to bis friead. 
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** to adopt the language of a certain writer — let 
us, if we are to take a theological view of the 
sabject, ^ begin with the beginning* ** 

Scarcely had he nttered the words, when he 
put his hand into his pocket, and took out his 
pocket-bible ; adding, << This shall be the test,*" 
dapping his hand at the same time upon its 
hack^ which made the whole hall resound, and 
obtained for him — however unintentional on his 
part, the fixed attention of the audience. He 
blushed at his indiscretionate zeal, and seemed 
as ill prepared to sustain the full blaze of every 
eye beaming upon him, as he was to bear in his 
boyhood the rebuking eye of his parents. The 
lecturer himself appe^ed as much startled as if 
a pistol had been discharged by his side, and 
turned upon him the glance of a rattle-snake. 

Walking up to Mr. Phrenetic — for that was 
the name of the lecturer, he said, ^^ I offer no 
apology, sir, for the present obtrusion, as this 
is properly an evening of jubilee, on which every 
tongue, capable of speaking, has been set at 
liberty by your own proclamation.'' 

'' You are perfectly at liberty, sir," said Mr. 
Flirenetlc, ^* to propose any question on the sub- 
ject of Phrenology.'' 

** And any question, I suppose, sir," observed 
Mr. Prober, " either remotely or directly con- 
nected with it ?" 
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" Certainly, sir," replied the lecturer, rather 
petulantly, '^ if the subject is at all capable of 
receiving illustration from it.^' 

" Pray, sir," inquired Mr. Cautery, with some 
degree of blunt honesty, ^^ do you believe that 
the book, commonly called the BiBLE, is the 
word of God — given by divine inspiration ?" 

" That, sir," replied Mr. Phrenetic, stam- 
mering, and with considerable warmth, ^* that — 
that is an impertinent question, and the very act 
of proposing it — yes, sir, the very act of pro- 
posing it is a tacit reflection.'' 

Here was a triumph for Mr. Cautery, who, 
with increased fortitude and emphasis, answered, 
" You have it in your power, sir, by replying 
in the affirmative, of removing that which must 
otherwise remain as a reflection." 

" So, the truth of Phrenology is to rest its 
claims for acceptance upon my belief in the 
Bible, as a book of divine revelation ?" replied 
Mr. Phrenetic. 

" No, sir," returned Mr. Cautery, " do not 
mistake me, — not upon your belief in the truth 
of Scripture, but upon my. reception of Phre- 
nology, as far as that science is at variance with 
the oracles of God. You have obtained the faith 
of a fair proportion of your auditory, and you 
hesitate not to invite the faith of others — and 
mine amwg the rest. Now, sir, I invite your 
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^itli in the Bible in retam, and request its ex- 
ercise there, before you proceed any farther in 
the boasted science of Phrenology \ for it is an 
axiom i/vlth me, that the God of the BiBtc u 
never at variance with hifnselfas the GOD of 
Nature; bnt Phrenolbgy is hostile to the 
Bible, and is therefbre not of G\Dd." 

There was now a strange bnzz thronghoat the 
hall; and an old gentleman, of the name of 
Puncture, who had narroi;dy escaped' the shower 
of dusty exclaimed, " Push the lecturer a little 
fVirther on that point : for if Phrenology is to be 
received at the expence of Revelation, the sooner 
it is abandoned the better." Two or three other 
persons united with hitn in fiiU chorus, and not 
a few of those who had actually become converts 
to the doctrine, appeared like persons upon 
whom some imposition had been practised. 

The original question was * again proposed^ 
but to no good purpose. 

** I am resolved,'* replied the lecturer, an- 
grily, ** not to satisfy idle curiosity respecting 
my own religious creed ; and let it be what it 
may, I defy any man to prove that Phrenology 
fs hostile to Revelation." 

" Here, sir," rejoined Mr. Cauter)', '* we are 
at issue. Lavater had some ground to stand 
upon, and might liave supported his tottering 
steps in the cause of Pliysiognomy, by that text 
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of Scripture — * The shew of their countenance 
doth mtness against them ?' but you, sir, — you 
are out at sea — remote from all sight of land — 
your vessel is actually foundering, nay, foun- 
dered already, and it is only with a view to re- 
move the remainder of the wreck that I inter- 
pose, that it may no longer remind the living of 
their friends who have been engulphed below." 

** Proof, sir, — proof — proof — ^proof," was vo- 
ciferated by the lecturer, and reiterated by some 
of his friends from among the audience. 

" It is at hand," replied Mr. Cautery : and 
taking up the casts from the heads of our first 
parents, and presenting them to Mr. Phrenetic, 
he added, ^^ Here are models of the two heads 
from which all other heads have proceeded ; and 
as they are the exact resemblance of those they 
had upon their shoulders in a state of Innocence 
and Perfection^ you will probably be able, from 
the improved state of your science, to find every 
organ largely developed." 

" And am I to believe you, sir," said the 
lecturer, with the countenance of a man who 
seemed to feel himself insulted by such a mode 
of proceeding, — ** am I to believe you, sir, 
when you affirm that these are casts from the 
identical heads of Adam and Eve ?" 

** You may eiflier give credit to the assertion, 
sir, or not," was as smartly returned : " but the 
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truth is, the plain state of the question neither 
relies on your faith, in this instance, nor upon 
my assertion ; it resolves itself into this, Had 
they heads, or had they not 7 Were they, or 
-were they not in a state of innocence ? Allow 
me the assumption that they really had heads, 
and they had heads in a state of innocence. 
Now, the heads with which you are presented, 
are modelled agreeably to their primeral state— 
and as correctly so as it is possible for the most 
perfect imagination to conceive them to be. In- 
spect them closely, and inform me whether these 
heads, and heads in that state, display the or- 
gans of Fear, Acquisitiveness^ Secretiveness, and 
Destructiveness ? I omit Self-Esteem, Love of 
Approbation, and yarious other particulars, at 
present. Shakespeare hunself, were he present, 
would neyer think of pronouncing these fore- 
heads * villainously low ;' and Milton would at 
once, looking upon Adam, speak of his ' fair 
large front.' What, sir, is your opinion re- 
specting the organs in question ?" 

The triumphant air with which this question 
was proposed, kindled the fire of resentment in 
the lecturer's eye ; but smothering the rising flame 
as much as possible, he drily, but sarcastically 
obserred, that there were various points in the- 
ology, of which he was ignorant — as ignorant, 
perhaps, as the gentleman who proposed the 
question might possibly be of anatomy, but that 
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such a concession was no more disreputable to the 
medical profession, than it is for a lawyer not to 
be acquainted witili every branch of chemistry, or 
disgraceftd to- divines themselyes, because they 
are not agreed in their sentiments on theological 
subjects. 

Mr. Cautery thanked him for the concession, 
not forgetting to remark, that while it relieved 
him from the disa^eeable necessity of giving a 
direct answer to the question, it confirmed him in 
the opinion^ that he had not considered the sub- 
ject of Phrenology in all its bearings, and espe- 
cially in that which referred to Revelation. He 
further observed, that as it was more for the sake 
of the multitude^ who were likely to.be misled 
on the subject, than for any hope he entertai^ied 
of the conversion of his opponent to the truth of 
Scripture, he would take the liberty of proposing 
the question to the assembly, which he at iirst 
proposed to him : and, turning more immediately 
to the auditory, and with the consummate art of 
an orator, he said, 

" I propose the question to eacli individual, 
which Paul proposed to King Agrippa, * Be- 
lievest thou the prophets ?' adding, while drop- 
ping his voice in a plaintively persuasive tone, ' I 
know that thou believest.' " 

" Yes," was echoed and re-echoed through 
everj' part of the hall — " prophets, evano'eli.sls, 
and apostles T' 
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. ^< HftTifig obtained your . assent, ladies and 
gentlemen/* replied Mr. Cautery, ^* to the truth 
of Scripture History, I go on to prove — ^and I 
trust to your satisfaction, that the organs in 
question, as defined by Phrenologists, are not 
to be found in the heads of our first parents in 
their paradisiacal state.*' 

He then exhibited the casts, twirling tihem 
round between his hands, and pointing at them^ 
with all the significance in his action, which is 
frequently to be found in his words ; the lecturer, 
meanwhile, afraid of his antagonist's increasing 
ascendanqr with the audience. 

'* The definition of Acquisitiveness f'*^ re- 
marked Mr. Cautery, '' as given in the Phreno- 
logical Transactions^ reads thus,— holding the 
volume at the same time in his hand : 

'' * Thifl fitcnlty piodaoes the tendency to«cq«iie and pos- 
less in general^ without reference to the uses to which the 
objects, when attained, may be applied. It takes its direc- 
tion from the other faculties, and hence may lead to collect- 
ing coins, paintings, minerals, and other objects of curio- 
sity or science, as well as money. Idiots, under its influ* 
ence, are known to collect articles of no intrinsic Talue. 
When the propensity becomes too energetic, it produces 
aTarice ; and even a moderate proportion of it, when it is 
not regulated by some of the higher sentiments, as consci- 
entiousness, love of approbation, or fear, may produce 

theft ESTABLISBEP.' ** * 

' • It may be proper to observe, that on an examination of 
the work refei^red to, every reference was found strictly cor. 
rect, and the reporter takes the liberty of noticing the pages, 
&c. The reader may consult, in this instance, p. 70. 

C 
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With his fore-finger employed as a -^^-place- 
keeper,'* which was pressed between the leaves 
by his three remaining fingers and thumb, Mr. 
Cautery proceeded with his comments. " N^ot 
any one," said he, " will for a moment imagine, 
that if our first parents had the organ of acqui- 
sitiveness at all, it was so ample in its develope- 
ment as to lead them to indulge either in * avarice* 
or * theft y or that, idiatish like, they would in- 
dulge the propensity so far as to begin ' to col- 
lect articles of no intrinsic value,^ They had 
too much conscience than to yield to the two for- 
mer, and too much wisdom to give way to the 
latter. Since their state^ therefore, precluded 
the possibility of indulging the propensity, I 
can prove, that if they possessed the organ, it 
must have been placed there in vain ; and we are 
authorized to afiirm, that God created nothing 
in vain.* It appears from the history of the 
creation, that such was the bountiful grant of 
the Supreme Being to our first parents — having 
given them fish, fowl, beast, and every creeping 
thing possessed of life, together with every herb, 
tree, and fruit in abundance, that there was not 
any thing of importance, or essentially useful^ to 
acquire^f They were under their Maker, sole 
proprietors of the world; their dominion ex- 

• Isai. xlv. 18. t Gen. L 26—30. 
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tended oyer earthp air, and ocean, with all their 
prodactioas and inhabitants. For them to have 
commenced the work of collecting for the sake 
of possessing f wocdd have been equally as un- 
necessary as for a miser to attempt to collect mo- 
nies wbioh he already had hoarded up in heaps, 
and safely under the protection of lock and key. 
There was no one to dispute the right of an inch 
of soil with them ; and if it had been possible 
to have brought the whole creation to a point, 
and placed it immediately beneath their eye, it 
would have imparted less delight to them than in 
its scattered forms, where they might walk abroad 
and indulge themselves in reflecting on the va- 
riety and immensity of what was stretching in 
beautiful peirspective before them.'' 

The old gentleman, before noticed, and whose 
importance Mr. Cautery began to feel, gave him 
a significant nod, and then glancing his eye at 
the lecturer, with a shrug of the shoulder and 
shake of the head, vociferated, ^^ Go on to the 
next, sir^ and add at the close of what you have 
just advanced, * Established.' " The lecturer, 
in the interim, sat as patient to his task of 
hcitaingy as a bird upon its eggs during the 
period- of incubation, unwilling to remove appa- 
rently lest he should be disappointed of the hatch. 
With such encouragement, it was natural for the 
speaker to proceed. 
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" Under Cautiousness,^' continued he, 
" Fear is thus remarked upon by Phrenolo- 
gists : 

'^ ' The emotion of ftar is familiar to mankind in general ; 

jret many celebrated metaphysicians do not treat of it as a 
. primitive feeling. It is admitted as such in Phrenology^ in 

consequence of numerous observations. The faculty pro- 
' duces doubts, hesitations.' '* 

^^ If it be familiar to mankind in general,'' a 
person remarked, interrupting Mr. Cautery, 
" Phrenologists must have it in common with 
others ; but how does it come to pass," inquired 
he, ^^ that it is so seldom manifested in reference 
to their system, — that ascertained^ established^ 
&c. are terms which are everlastingly diopping 
from their lips?" 

" Do not," remarked another, with the autho- 
ritative tone of a master, ^^ interrupt the gen- 
tleman." 

" * The faculty,* " proceeded the speaker, " * produces 
doubts, hesitations, caution, circumspection, or timidity, 
and fear, according to the degree in which it is possessed, 
and the other faculties with which it is combined.— Many 
of the lower animals are remarkable for cautiousness, as 
the crane and the rook, and they have the corresponding 
portion of the brain largely developed.' "* 

On closing the book again, he said, '^ The 
organ of fear was as unnecessary in a state of 
innocence, as the one which has just occupied 

* Trans. Phren. Soc. p. 44, 73. 
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oar attention. Cvod was not so much th^ object 
of fear as of lovey and a holy familiarity seems to 
have subsisted between Man and his Maker .f*^ 
Front eyexjtfaing being prononneed * very gaod^ 
and having fall permission to eonyert 1^ fruits 
of the earth — ^the^fimit of the tree of knowledge 
excepted, into articles of /ooci,t it is unreason^ 
able to conduda that he had any occasion to fear 
partakinar ^^1 thing of a bad, pemicions, or 
poisoiioils quality. Nor was there the slightest 
ground for fear from either fish, fowl or beast, 
whether in the shape of a sharks a eolture, or a 
tiger, for over these he exercised absolute domi- 
nion ;§ and as a proof of his acknowledged sove- 
reignty, when the different creatures were brought 
before him to receive their respective names, not 
so much as one of them offered him the smallest 
violence. And whatever might have been the 
case, after the creation of Eve, Satan, and other 
fallen spirits, could have excited no painful ap- 
prehensions, because they were never once heard 
of tUl the. serpent appears at the fatal tree; — 
and the tree itself was the test of obedience ra- 
ther than an object of /jar. We come, there- 
fore, to the same conclusion as in the precedini^ 
case, that if there was no proper object of fear, 
either in reference to things animate or inanimate, 
there could be no ' primitive feeling* of that iia- 



* Gen. u. 19. f Chap. i. 31. § Chap. i. 26. 
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ttire excited, and if no fear^ consequenlly — 
agreeably to the doctrine of Phrenologists, no 
organ^^ 

Pausing a moment, old Mr. Puncture ayailed 
himself of the opportunity of saying, " I wish to | 

be candid, and I hope the speaker and the 
audience mil excuse any apparent impertinency, 
but I must say, though every thing else appears 
satisfactory, I hare some slight doubt respecting 
the tree ; I cannot but persuade myself that it 
must have been some remote object of fear, from 
the dreadful effects it was believed to produce : 
however, the organs could not be largely de- 
veloped, and fear, we know, is more an associate 
of guilt than of innocence^'* \ 

Notwithstanding the old gentleman's profes- 
sions of candour, he evidently seemed disposed to 
make himself merry at the expence of the lecturer, 
who rose from his seat and accosted the assembly, 
with 

'^ Really, ladies and gentlemen, I am utterly at 
a. loss to comprehend what this has to do with 
phrenology." 

** Give him time,** replied Mr. Puncture ; " he 
is veering round to a point, and we shall have it 
by and bye." 

^^ I wish," returned the lecturer, sitting down 
with considerably less patience than he had hither- 
to evinced, "that the speaker would condense 
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his thoughts^ and occupy less of the time of the 
meetmg." 

** Most of us/' rejoined another gentleman 
from the centre of the hall, ^Mistened fonr 
successive evenings to the lectures delivered, 
which went to establish the system, and we ought 
to give a patient hearing to its demolition — if such 
be its destiny.'* 

. << Its destruction/* said the lecturer, starting 
from his seat again, and with considerable feeling 
— -^'its destruction, sir, is impossible; you may 
as well attempt to destroy nature itself." 

An odd circumstance is reported to have pro* 
dttced a feeling in favour of Mr. Phrenetic just at 
this juncture, by those who were in its immediate 
neighbourhood. An elderly maiden lady had in- 
troduced her favourite lap-dog into the hall with 
her — not with any view to profit by the remarks 
and exhibitions of casts from heads similar to its 
own, but as her constant companion ; and while 
tapping the floor with one of its hinder legs, in 
the act of disencumbering itsdf of some of the 
Indian tribes which had taken up their residence 
with it during its stay in the room, a friend of the 
lecturer's remarkably quick in hearing, caught 
the sound, and taking it as a signal of approba- 
tion, began to beat time with the animal, by apply- 
ing the heels of his shoes to the floor. They con- 
tinued to drum in partnership with each other. 
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till the. noise was caught and followed by a thirds 
and a fourth, and a fifth — a little slow and reluc- 
tant at first — ^but increasing till there was a. com- 
plete dirl in his favour. It was like the shout of 
victory — ^his countenance beamed with smiles — 
while Mr. Cautery, though confident of ultimate 
success, appeared a little discomposed, from the* 
possibility of being deprived of a patient hearings 

" Proceed, proceed, sir," said Mr. Puncture, 
^^ and add, in spite of lap-dogs and shoe heels, — 
yes, in spite of these, add at the close of your last 
remarks, * Ascertained.' " It was thusj by* 
the way, a knowledge of the above circumstance 
was discovered, the singularity of the expression 
haying provoked inquiry, nor less had provoked 
Mr. Plirenetic, when he was advised of the fact. 

Freedom of speech being once more granted^ 
Mr. Cautery, observed, " Secretiveness is. 
another of those organs, which phrenologists con- 
sider established, and is defined as follows : 

" ' Men and animals are occasionally liable to the assaults 
of enemies, which may be avoided by concealment, in case» 
where strength is wanted to repel them by force. Nature, 
therefore, has implanted in both, an instinctive tendency to 
conceal, which, according to its degree of intensity, and to 
the direction which it receives from the other faculties,* may 
produce prudence, slyness, or cunning. In man, it serves 
an important purpose, various thoughts, desires and emotions, 
arise involuntarily in the mind, the outward expression of 
which requires to be regulated by judgment. Secretiveness 
produces the instinctive tendency to conceal and suppress 
these emotions, and hence it acts as a restraint on the mani- 
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festation of the fedings, till the imdenUnding shall hare 
decided on their propriety, and probable eoiiBeqaeiioM* A 
certain portion is indispensable to the formation of a prudent 
character. Those in whom it is deficient, are too open for 
the general interconzae of society. It becomes daageions and 
hurtful only when abased, and then it may give rise to lying, 
duplicity, and deceit, and it supplies the canning neeetsary 
to theft' "• 

^* All dai be vare good," said a sprightly little 
foreigner, who was standing towards the front of 
the bench of casts, and had been occasionally 
observed to look round on the audience, with his 
quizzing glass in his hand ; *^ I have myself Aar^ 
Mr. Gall and Spurzheim affirm de same, and 
snpport dare system veU»^ 

^* All that is possible," resumed Mr. Cautery, 
*^ and to persons who have skimmed oyer the sur- 
face, like a swallow across the bosom of a lake, 
the theory might appear admirably supported. 
But whatever ^ Nature,* so called — and much is 
attributed to this fair dame, by persons who are 
either ignorant, ashamed to acknowledge, or wish 
to be rid of a first cause, may have 'implanted *- 
in ' animals,* she wiU be found to have done very 
little for Adam in this respect, previous to his 
apostacy. There are but three probable instances 
in which ' Secretiveness * could have been of ser- 
vice to him — ^in the concealment of his person^ 
his property or his ihoughtM and desires. As he 

*Trana. Phren. Soc. p. 70. 
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wjte not liable to the assatilt of enenaies— not 
even of beasts or reptiles, none of which, as has 
been^ observed, had' it in their power to excite 
his ftar, the concfealmeut of his ^^r*an was un- 
necessary ; and though naked, yet being destitute 
of Bhame^ there was no occasion to gustrd against 
exposure. The last remark, perhaps, demands 
an apology, because of its jdainnesa ; and yel^ 
there; vs as much reason to blush- for the cause 
which reduces us to the necessity of empl<^ing^ 
such great plainiiess ef speech/' 

" The worthy lecturer himself," said Mr. Pro- 
ber, " if I am correctly informed^ will suppoi^ 
you in tbSs- case, who, after two or three plain re- 
marks on ^ Amatiyeness/ which Ogives rise to the^ 
feelings whieh attract the sexes so strongly to* 
gether, and is the source of that kindly interest 
which either sex feels in all that relates to the 
other, as well as to the stronger impulsed^^ of 
desire^- regretted — ^a circumstance much to be^ 
lamented coBsidering the tenderness of his years,* 
and the liveliness of his nature, that, from the- 
mixed character of his audience, he could not so. 
fully enter into a discussion of that organ aa be^ 
otherwise felt disposed to do." 

^^ I am here, sir," said the lecturer, springing 
&om his. seat, ^^ and ready to defend my conducC*. 

* Oen. ii. 25. 



*^ And you wi)l defend.the Qonduot of my fidend 
tPOy w/' reJQined Mr. Prober, '<.as.it isinhiunWe 
imitation of your own. You will .c^vim^ mt 
he .angry with your own facq, because.lie ia.tUe 
lAP^r ;iuto which you are snmipoQed to look.** 

<> I cannot atand ,in this plac^, ladies aiMl 
gentlemen, and have myself thus insulted*** re- 
turned the lecturer, addressing himself to tbe 
wditoiy. 

'^ As .the ttPP^ is4nade to this. quarter, I oQly 
ha,¥e to observe, as an. individual,** naid ]^r. 
Puncture, whose voice was b^conuog rather 
apeeably familiar to the assembly, ^< that if you 
i^^mnotMand to it, you .must r^um^ yow former 
filtitude fmd sit to it ; for as .chairman of the- 
iHQeting-Hind such we are. bound to consider you 
firQm your situation,. we cannot think of your 
quitting .the spot till tbo dose of the service.** 

.On reluotautly, yet for the credit of his.cause^ 
resuming his seat, Mr. ^Cautery ^oceeded; 
** Without occupying your time, by apologizing 
for the digression, I have to obsM^e, that the 
concealment of property would have been as ri-. 
diculous as the concealment of his person was 
unnecessary ; for the earth and its fulness were 
made over to man as a deed of gift firom his 
Maker, and there was not a villain in the whole 
world of whom he entertained the smallest sus- 
picion. With regard to his thoughts and <2s- 
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sires, it is impossible to conceive why he should 
attempt to conceal these ; because he himself be- 
ing pronounced ^ yery good,' and having been 
created in the * image of God/* there was not a 
thought, desire, or emotion, but what could bear 
the light, and would have appeared as well 
* without doors as within.' I now proceed to 
the organ of * Destructiveness.' " 

" But first add to the close of the other," ex- 
claimed a young spark, " * Establishet>.' '' 
This was received by the audience with rather 
an ill grace; the term had become stale — the 
young man wished to obtain the credit of spilght-'* 
Kness — and it was thrown from every stomachy* 
with an awkward screw of the mouth, like an 
emetic. The lecturer himself began to recruit a 
Uttle^— a gleam of sunshine darted across his face 
— and he appeared to entertain a distant hope* 
that his antagonist was included in the censure. 
" Destructiveness,'' said Mr. Cautery ** is 
defined as 

** * The propensity to destroy in general. When it is ener- 
getic, it adds force to the whole character. It furnishes the 
threat of unpleasant consequences in case of disobedience, 
which gives weight to command. If it is found in combina- 
tion with a full developement of the higher faculties and sen- 
timents, it materially aids in the production of a character 
fitted for great achievements. It does not necessarily lead to 
cruelty ; on the contrary, when benevolence and the higher 
sentiments are strong, it may be employed, with full effect, to 

• Gen. i. 96, 31. 
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j[«iomot«y by the fixerdie of a jiut leTeii^) tbe porpoies 
of virtue. It leads to crime onlj when too enenetic, and 
ivhen the sentiments which should counteract it are not 
wfieiently poweiftiL The organ is conspieaoiis in cool and 
deliberate murderers, and persons habitually delighting in 
acts of cruelty, who are generally found to be deficient in 
Hie higher sentiments. This faculty, and the preceding 
.(OMabatiTeneif) giveihe tendency to -Rage.'-*'* 

After reading iMs definition, be sprang upon 
Ae reply, like a beaet npon its prey, and said, 
^^ As we meet no where with murders, till the 
ma rt y r d om of righteous Abel, it is fair to infer 
that there were none. If our first parents, there-^ 
fore, had the organ of destrucHveness, i% must 
have sougpbt gratifieation in the irrational part of 
oreaiion. Admitting this to have been the case, 
it 'Could not be otherwise than largely developed, 
for notting but wimttm cruelty could have 
prompted them 'to such a work. The game of 
destruoCion eould not 'have been played for the 
sake of personal safety j for food^ for raiment y 
or because eaarth, air, and water, were over- 
stocked with inhabitants. — The creatures were 
all harmieWy and in subjection *'\ — Adam and 
Eve had the^rte^Y^ of the earth assigned to th^n 
for meatjX and the grant of qnimal food was 
not made to man till the time of Noa'k,^ Being 
in a state of nudity j and without shame,\\ they 



♦ Trans. Phren. Soc. p. 69. 
t GexLO. 36. chapai. 19. J chap.i. 29. § ix. 3. || chap.ii. 25. 
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neither had occasion for the siiny the fiair, nor 
the wool, for covering; and a sufficient portion 
of time had not elapsed, from the creation to the 
fall, for the brute part of creation to have multi- 
plied so enormously as to render death necessary. 
But what renders the argument triumphant is, 
that destruction can only be associated with sin^ 
as cause and e£[(ect, and sin not having been intro- 
duced, they were incapable of destruction/' 

Loud, and reiterated applause, succeeded ; 
and one thing could not but be observed, that se- 
veral persons began to feel their heads, not a few of 
whom were convinced, though only in possession 
of the preparatory part of the argument,, that the 
bumps into which they had previously persuaded 
themselves, were diminishing in size, and that, 
in a little time, their heads would be as even on 
the suiface as were those from which they all 
sprung. Such symptoms as these, while they re- 
minded Mr. Cautery and his friend of the people 
of France, — for Bonaparte one day and Louis 
the next, enabled him to proceed to the close of 
his argument with comfort. 

^^ It has been rendered plain, I trust,'' said he, 
^^ that our first parents had neither the organs of 
Acquisitiveness, of Fear, of Secretive- 
NESS, nor of Destructiveness, prior to their 
defection ; and yet it can be made equally plain, 
that the whole of these faculties, propensities. 
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emotions, — or ^kateyer Phrenolog^ts may please 
to name them^ were manifested by them after 
their defection. They displayed ^Acquisitive- 
nessy on what might be denominated the fall of 
the mind, in wishing to enquire a knowledge 
of good and evil, and in collecting together a 
few fig leaves,* the former of which was not 
thought of till they began to tamper with the ser* 
pent, and the latter was not resorted to till they 
yielded to his solicitations. They manifested 
emotions of ' Fear^ — ^ I heard thy voice in the 
garden, and I was afraid ;*t language unknown, 
as well as emotions unfelt, till now. They 
were equally distinguished for ' Secretiveness / 
for they * hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lord God amongst the trees of the garden.'l 
On the subject of ^ Destructivemess,^ it may be 
remarked, that while God ' made coats of skins, 
and clothed them,*§ the probability is in favour 
o{ Adam having killed the beasts by whose hides 
he was thus benefited, — ^killed them at the divine 
command,- and offered them to his Maker, as a 
sacrifice for the sin of his soul, in the same way 
in which his son Abel afterwards presented ^ the 
firstlings of his flock; "|| 

" Now, sir," observed Mr. Cautery, turning 
to the lecturer, and taking up the two casts sup- 

■ — — - - iiiiii _ — ~ — ' — 

* Gen, iii. 1—6, 7. f ver. 10. + ver. 7, 8. || chap. iii. 31. 

^ chap. ir. 4, 
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posed to be taken from the heads of oar first 
parents, after their apostae^, ^^ I have hitherto 
chiefly directed my discourse to the auditoiy, and 
I at present ad^ess myself to you. The follow- 
ing I^understand, and correct me if I am wrongs 
are some of the acknowledged principtes in the 
doctrine of Phrenology, — 

1. That the tlwnlimg prmctple of man, can neither act, nor 
be acted upon, except through the medium of the torpenal 
organs. 

2. That the brain is the excluisive organ of the mind,— mind, 
as comprising the 'whole of our emotions, feelings, propen-* 
sities, and sentiments. 

3. That the brain, coyered by the dura mater,, preseiitsa 
form corresponding to that which the skuU exhibits; or, in 
other words, whatever may be the external forms which the 
skull assumes^ the brain, provided the s]mU were taken aff». 
would be found to correspond in figure and size. 

4. That there is always a concomitance betwixt particular 
talents and dispositiows^ and particular /omw of the head; and 
that the method of comparing the power of manifestmg parti*. 
cular mental faculties with the developement of particular j»or- 
tions of the brain, is strictly philosophical."* 

While a nod of assent was drawn with some 
reluctance from Mr. Phrenetic — not arising from 
any inaccuracy in the statement, but from the 
peculiar state of present feeling, the old maiden 
lady, whose lap-dog had occasioned such a peal 
in his favour, observed to a friend sitting next her, 
that the last sentence was involved in considerable 
obscurity. 

* Trans. Phren. £k>c. p. 37, 98, 8, 9, 28. 
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*< That is not at all improbable, madam," re* 
plied Mr. Cautery, who happened to overhear 
the expression, ** but, I have laboured to retain, 
not oclj the sentiments, but, as much as possible, 
the yery language employed by the Phrenological 
Society, to the pag^s of whose Transactions, I 
beg leave, as usual, to refer.*' 

*^ The statement is correct, sir,'' said Mr. 
Phrenetic, ^* and I pledge myself to its support." 

'^ It is no small gratification to me, sir," re- 
turned Mr. Cautery, ^* to find a firiend even in 
my opponent: then, pointing to the casts, and 
looking him full in the face, '^ compare them, 
sir," continued he, *^ and you will not find a par- 
ticle of difference, either in the figure or %ize of 
the heads of Adam and Eve, before and after 
the fall. There is the same quantity of brain^ 
"and the same form of sJiulL If you cannot be- 
lieve your eyesy let reason decide. It has been 
proved, as far as such a subject is capable of 
proof, that neither Adam nor Eve had the pro- 
pensities of SecretivenesSj Acquisitiveness ^ nor 
Destructicenessy any more than the emotion of 
Fear J prior to their defection — that such propen- 
sities and emotions, in fact, are incompatible with 
a sMte of innocence ; and Phrenology itself comes 
to my aid, and proves, that, as the organ is 
always indicative of the propensity, consequently, 
there can be no organ where there is no propen*- 
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sitj* Now, subsequent to their delinquency, 
they must either have had the organs of Destrucr 
tivenesSy SecretivenesSy &c., or they must have 
been without them. There is no altemativ^. If 
they had them, how and when did they appear ? 
Are we to suppose that the Divine Being scattered 
those bumps over the head, as the briars and 
thorns of its curse, in a manner somewhat 
analagous to his proceedings with the e^rth ? 
Or can we, for a moment imagine, that the moral 
evil of eating the forbidden fruit, could produce 
the physical effects of changing the form of the 
brain and of the shull — of moving the one either 
backward or forward^ and of giving to the 
other certain indentations and elevations ? We 
may just as well close in with the poetical notion 
of painters and engravers, who, in their repre- 
sentations of the Arch Fiend, would induce us 
to believe, that the mental apostacy of beautiful 
and angelic beings, so completely metamorphosed 
their external appearance, as to fi& a tail — Mon- 
boddo-like, in every posterior, plant a brace of 
horns on every head, and cleave the feet of every 
one of them asunder, like the foot of a hind or a 
calf; or expect to see moral evil in the present 
day — say, a lie, an oath, the profanation of the 
Sabbath, or a fit of drunkenness, followed by a 
large wain on the back of the hand. For my own 
part, I could as soon believe that moral evil 
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made a transfer of tke eyes to the chio, and of 
the nose to the forehead, as that I can believe 
there was any change effected in the heads of 
our first parents, in consequence of the propen- 
sities and dispositions induced by their degene^ 
racy. Such propensities and dispositions were 
not anterior to, but the effect of, and consequent 
on their apostacy, — and would have been fcii- 
hnown, and hare remained unexercised, in the 
same world, surrounded by the same objects, 
and in the possession of the same beads and 
brains, to the exit of time itself, in a state of 
innocence and perfection : and this ought to lead 
as to look more at the A^ar^ than the head; and 
a few lectures on the subject might be of service 
to some of the members of the Phrenological 
Society, beyond the circulation of the blood of 
which, they seem not to have proceeded, but 
which, in the Scriptural acceptation of that 
tem, comprehends, in its connections and as. 
sociations, erery thing that is important to man/' 

Mr. Phrenetic was just rising from his seat, 
with a view to address the assembly, when he was 
checked by Mr. Cautery, who said, " I have not 
done yet, sir ; if our first parents had no organs, 
I mean such as are assigned to those dispositions 
by Phrenologists, what becomes of Phrenology, 
which speaks of ^ a concomitance always betwixt 
particular talents and dispositions^ andparticuW 
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forms of the head? And, till Phrenologists 
prove, that moral causes are capable of such 
natural effects, their assertions, in other cases, 
are unworthy of credit. The destruction of life^ 
for instance, is often the result of office of com- 
mand, of necessity. The game-keeper^ who 
happens to inherit the situation of his father, 
without possessing his father's bump — ^^supposin^ 
him to have had a slight elevation, may, through 
the force of habits acquire a delight in the work 
of destruction. — The poor boy, who previously 
sickened at the sight of blood, is put apprentice 
to a butchery in the course of time, he can 
bleed a calf, half a dozen times, to whiten its 
flesh, before it receives the final stroke, or send 
his knife through the neck of an innocent lamb, 
almost speaking to him in smiles, without a mo- 
mentary pang. The poor girl, who has the mis- 
fortune to serve as cook in a respectable family, 
has to twist round the neck of a pigeon, cut the 
throat of a turkey, or chop off the head of a 
duck, — ^and she is brought, through custom, to 
do it without ceremony ; whereas, if afterwards, 
she were to have the good fortune to meet with a 
second Whittington, and were to become Lady 
Mayoress, she would soon learn to sicken at that, 
which — before her fellow servants at least, was 
next to amusement. — Or look at the hecatombs 
that were sacrificed at the express command of 
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Gtody under the Old Testiittent dl«penflwtfeii, — 
beMBmnff with Adam's riffhteons 9oik and ter* 
miaatmg mUtt the last lamh that was stain in 
Jerasalem ! Are we to infer that liie Lord enljT 
chose those for the work of destraetSon, who 
conld .boast of corresponding organs ; or that ar 
holy man of €rod^ arerse to all other kihfU of 
Neod'^hedtHnffy conld not take a sacred delight 
in such sacrifices, without an ample derdope-' 
ment of the organ of DestirudiTeness i Push the 
doctrine to its utmost, like an animal already on 
Ae point of expimg through excessiTe riding, 
and eyery child that kills a fly, every chamher^ 
maid that cracks a flea, and every mother that 
seizes a ^ scotch grey ' by the cuff of the neck, 
wlttch has been tormenting her oflspring, must 
possess the organ in question. Some females,- 
haying started a flea from its cover in the morn- 
ing, have been as earnest in the chace, and have 
come in at the death, with as much deMght*. 
sparkling in their countenances, as some sports*- 
men have experienced in pursuit of higher game, 
when they have returned home in triumph with 
the brush, which has decorated the head of the 
horse, like a nodding plume. And because they 
take a delight in such work, are they to be 
branded above the ear, with No. 6, like Ac ge- 
nuine descendants of Cain, as a race of De- 
structionisU ? But I forbear pursuing this train 
of thought further.'* 
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And well you may, sir/' said the lecturer^ 
who entertained a distant hope of substituting 
prejudice for argument, by directing the hearts 
of the audience to the plainness of the costume, 
rather than their heads to the reasons which such 
drapery was destined to clothe, — " and well yoa 
may, sir, for such similies are not fit to be heard 
— are utterly beneath the dignity of such an au- 
ditory and such a place."' 

^^ What," inquired an old quaker gentleman, 
" has he bitten thee ?" 

" Do not," rgoined another, ^^ add insult. to 
conquesti" 

** The audience is insulted," said a young 
lady, who had received some attentions from Mr. 
Phrenetic, ^* and I am resolved not to sit and 
bear such vulgarisms." 

" Stop, madam," replied Mr. Puncture, who 
sat next her, and who took her by the hand as 
she was rising, ** though it concerns the Head- 
Piece, it is a low subject, and merits no better 
treatment. You have permitted the lecturer to 
irun away with your brains, allow tliis gentleman 
to replace them. He proceeds rather roughly 
with his work, having probably received the 
rudiments of his education under the Whit- 
worth doctors, but he seems to know what he is 
doing." 

At this moment, terrible to relate, the princi- 
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pal piece of timber, which gapported the bench, 
iipon Tvfaich the casts of the lecturer were placed, 
gave way, and the whole collection was preci* 
pitated to the ground, in front of the andience. 
A general panic seized the assembly ; and it was 
a matter of donbt whether the bench itself did 
not possess the organ of DestrucHvene$Sj till it 
was ascertained) that, with the exception of two 
or three grazed skins, the foot of an elderly 
matron, who was troubled with corns, the lec- 
turer sustained the most serious injury in the 
mutilation of his images : and it was certainly a 
most appalling circumstance, to see a whole re- 
giment mowed down at once, like com before 
the reapers, amcmg whom were a number of 
worthies, such as Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, John- 
son, Newton, and others, lately on the same 
board, and by the side of Thurtell, Haggart, 
Belliflgbam, Mary M^Innes, and a host of other 
mxoAexet&j and now on the same floor, some 
without a nose, others with only half a head, 
and not a few more with their heads as com- 
pletely severed from their shoulders, as though 
they had but just been drawn from the guiUotine. 
The assembly, like a forest in a storm, conti^ 
nued some time in wild commotion, and nerer 
was a poor stucco-merchant, or an Italian boy, 
elbowed in a crowd, with his kings, queens, ge- 
nerals, cats and parrots, falling like a shower 
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aluQ^ut liis BarB, in aiBore piteous pBgbt than was 
Mr« PhFdnetic, who seemed j>erfectij aliye to .the 
tupiB.aiid expence requisite to vecndt his fori^ 
foid'to place them, rank -and file, with his equally 
shattered cause, iu front of a respectable audi- 
ence. To console him in his distress, and hj 
wayof'Sal^o for any pain of mind which had 
heen occasioned, Mr. Anodyne, a bencTolent 
g^Kileman, proposed that a collection sjjiould be 
forthwith made, iii^ order to meet the eiicpeiices 
occasioned by the catastrophe. Mr. Cautay 
objected} as it would oidy enable the lecturer to 
perpetuate the errors ^bich he had for some iime 
made it Mb business to propagate ; intintating 
kt the Bame time, his readiness to contribute bis 
quota towards raising a Aind, in order to set him 
up as a wholesale dealer in walking-'Sticks, in 
which line of business be anight have .full scope 
for the 4»ercise of his ingenuity, in the con- 
f^truotion of some new heads for geutlemetfB 
paneis, and in the delivering of some esquiaite 
Lscturos on their utility. With these words, ^e 
contrived to make a bow, for which the supple- 
pess of his joints was but ill adapted, ,and im- 
mediately disappeared with his friend, Mr^ Pro- 
ber) who was linked to him as closely ifts his 
shadow. 
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PART II. 

« 

THE BARGE. 

" Were you," inquired Mr. Cautery of Mr, 
Prober, tapping him upon the shoulder aa he 
passed alon^ the street the next morning, — 
^^ were yon in company with me hist night ?** 

'' That is a singular question/' replied Mr. 
Prdber; ^^ pray, what is your opinion on the 
subject ?'* 

*^ Why, to say the truth, my Head-Piece is 
in such a bewildered stale, that I am scarcely 
able to decide.*'. .. 

** Where were ywa ?•• 

^ At the Lecture Room." 

« What was the subject P*^ 

^ Phrenology." 

^* Who was the speaker }^ 

** Myself.". 
• ^ What arguments did you employ F" 

^* One of those which I have ^npioyed to you 
in private, viz. that deduced from our first' 
parenti." 

" Why, you have played oflT one of your 
best ; it was like removing the principal pillar 
whioh he had to support hig fitbrIc^." 

^^ What, you refer to the crash which we had ? 
and yet you seem so grave, that I scarcely know 

£ 
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whether to give you credit for haTing been pre- 
sent on the occasion.'* 

" Most marvellous !" 

^^ Marvellous! Aje, «o mnch so, that the 
argument apipears tibe only rmil part of idiat has 
been supposed to transpire* Bat more of it 
hereafter — Ihe horn is bl0iving<-^t]ie packet is 
about to saii-^what, you laugh ?****tliere must he 
something in it.^' 

On entering the vessel, Mr. Cant^ found a 
vacant space upon deck, where he walked hmfk* 
ward and forward, ruminating on the past, with 
his great coat on, a silk handkerchief rouiid hie 
neck, with his chin, mouth, and a slice ef Me 
nose buried in it, and the i^rim of his hat tia*ow« 
ing its shadow over the upper psfft of his 
face, the whole performiag the office of a visor. 
His step was hurried, keeping pace appaiently 
with the rapidity of his Noughts, — his hands 
folded behind his back — and his eye# generally 
fixed upoh the boards ' along which he paeed. 
The vessel was soon on its way, and wheB she 
bad proceeded ibont a mile down the river, Mr^ 
Cautery was awoke from his reverie by. a -saMiU 
boat appearing aleng-side, and striking die 
barge. A gentleman leaped on board, andwho' 
should it be but Mr. Phrenetic, the leetuev! 
Two large boxes were handed upon deek aibor 
him ; the remains, it was conduded, of his oasts. 



Vbr. Cftiitery was paiMd mlbont beiag veepgr 
iHsed, as Mr. Phrenetic preeseded to the eabfa. 

« Is tbis,"^ said Mr. Csatery, soliloquising 
mib : himself , — ^^Ms this the mere effect of ima*- 
ffmaMan^ m is it xeal2 or am I asleep^ and yet 
dreaming r 

I» ttiswer to soch queries, aoyd like a person 
pftft^ eonseious of it| and attempting to produce 
wakefulness) he iriiook himself in his clothes, as 
if he had heen attempting to shake off the night- 
mare, and leaped two or three feet from the deck« 
The prine^Mil thing which seemed to bring him 
round i^^ain was, the eireumstance of seeing 
himself the object of laughter and r^nark among 
the more observing 'part of the passengers.. 

A riiower of rain droye bim, with several 
othars, into the best cabin, where the companj 
speared large and genteel. He took his seat in 
osie of the least conspicuous parts, and being 
still muffled up to the ears, remained iq[>par»itlj 
unknown* In gh^ncing round upon the com- 
pany, from beneath the brim of his hat, which 
he was unmannerly enough to keep on, he 
secaaed to haye an indistinct recollection of se^ 
veral fiEiees, andt on clos^ inspection, found 
sCTcral persons who had be^i his auditors the 
pcMediag evenug, though o^berwiM perfect 
atumgers to hinu The lestorer was in conver- 
snlion with> a.^entl«m8n, and two or three ladies ; 
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and the follomng are some of the frs^menls 
which have been preserved. 

Lecturer. — ^^ I should not have left so soon, 
had it not been announced for me to deliver a 

course of lectures at G, , which have to 

commence to-morrow eeening.'* 

Gentleman. — " You will be but ill prepared, 
sir, I am afraid, from the unfortunate accident 
which befel your specimens last night.'' 

Lect. — " I shall be short of a few casts to sup- 
port particular positions : but what was infinitelj 
more vexatious was, the want of an opportunity 
to reply to the remarks — for argument was out 
of the question, of the religious fanatic, who 
spouted at such length to the audience;" 

First Lady. — " He must have rendered himself 
extremely obnoxious to the greater part of the 
assembly." 

Secand' Lady. — " A few canting hypocrites 
excepted." 

Third Lady. — " Even the more religious part 
of the company must have been disgusted with 
his cant, and shocked at his levities." 

Second Lady. — " I admire, like the mother of 
Coelebs — consistency : levity with levity, reM- 
gion with religion." 

Gent. — " You might perceive a great deal of 
art in it ; he appeared to employ the lighter pai^s 
of his speech as cobwebs to catch attention, for 
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what, lie deemed, more weighty and* more im- 
portant matter*** 

Third LaO^.—^^ Really, brother, I think you 
giYe him eiedit for more dexterity than he pos- 
seeeed*^* 

Fk'^t Lad^.^'' I think so too.** 

Lect.i'^^^ He was exceedingly empty and self- 
opiidonated ; and not any thing woald have af- 
forded me greater pleasore, than to haye had the 
opportanity of submitting a east firom his head 
for the inspeetion of the assembly. I should; 
hare had no great diffieolty in demonstrating, to 
the perfiset satis&ction of all. present on the oc-* 
casion — and hia speech would have borne me out, 
that his head was not r^narkable for an ample 
develbpemerit of any of the higher intellectual 
organs.'^ 

^^ The original is here, sir,*' said Mr. Cau* 
tery, stepping up to him-^taking off his hat^-^ 
and' unmuffling his face; ^' and if you would pre* 
fer an examination of it to a cast, it is perfectly 
at your servioe, so long as you permit die trunk- 
to jgo with it.*' 

The lecUlrer appeared as though he bad been 
Tisited by his opponent's spectre — ^the gentle-^ 
miin by his side diminished in sise, and shrunk, 
like a snsil into ita shell — ^the ladies shrieked, 
aiiA*£dl back in their seats — the whole of the- 
piBSsengers, Uke the assembly the prett^diug even- 
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ing, were thrown into a state of surprize and 
confusion — and before , Mr. Cautery was well 
aware^ the master of the vessel seized him by 
the throat, and one of the men had his arms pin- 
ioned by his side. Old Mr. Puncture, who had • 
stoo dhis friend in the Lecture-Room, and who, 
till then, had been unperceived by him, appeared 
on the floor, with his powdered wig, his gold- 
headed cane, and costume belonging to another 
century, and entered into an explanation, when 
the captain unloosed his grasp, and apologized 
for his conduct. Pardon was granted, and 
something like harmony was restored, with the* 
exception of two^ or three north east looks from 
the lecturer and his party. 

" After the explanation given," said Mr. Cau- 
tery, " by the venerable personage, whom I' 
begin to esteem as a friend, and revere for bis 
wisdom, the company will not consider me; I* 
trust, as the disturber of social order, if I now 
submit my head to the examination of the gen-* 
tleman (referring to Mr. Phrenetic), to whom 
such e^^amination would have yielded exquisite* 
delight only the last evening. It will be of no 
small importance to both myself and the com-' 
munity at large ; to myself, by ascertaining the * 
peculiarities of my head, and to the commiinit|ry 
by pointing out,, froln those peculiaritiesH-Hindi*' 
cative of different talents and dispositions, my 
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real character. Should I have the misfortane 
to carry about with me the organs of Destrvc- 
tivenessy just as a man may carry about vrith him 
a brace of pistols, ready charged with powder 
and bally and only waiting — since the disposition 
must be there, an opportunity for the purpose of 
drawing the trigger, and firing from the top of 
each ear, where such organ is said to be situated, 
as from the batteries of some ancient tower, it 
will be necessary for the present company to 
be upon their guard. The doctrine, may be new 
to some of the company, but it will receive 
illucidation as we proceed. I am the more 
solicitous to submit my head to phrenological 
test, because it is frequently in such a state, 
that I am totally at a loss to know what to make- 
of it, and indeed what to do with it." 

'* I should really like to hear something on * 
that subject,'^ said a plain-looking agriculturist, 
apparently from Northumberland, who hawked* 
the R up the windpipe, like the croaking of a 
rook, " for I am frequently in the very state 
which he describes himself to be, unable to know 
what to make of my head. When, for instance, 
I take a glass beyond my usual allowance, every 
thing seems swimming around me, and my head 
appears where my heels should be." 

This produced a roar of laughter from those 
who heard the rema^rk ; and although the gentle- 
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man was at no great distance from hSekiipping 
out his wordsy yet he was not quite so far gone, 
as not to know that he had mistaken the proTince 
of phrenolc^. 

*' Omitting the examination of the head,'* 
said Mr. Puncture, in reply to Mr. Cautery, 
^* a little conversation will enliven us.'' 

^^ And enlighten us too,^ added aaother of 
the passengers. 

^^ Proceed, then, sir," said the lecturer, di- 
recting his speech to Mr. Cautery^ by way of 
bravado. 

" With pleasure, sir," was the reply: " but' 
like persons partial to the s^lall sword, we shall, 
touch some of the minor points, before we come 
into more immediate contact with each other, in 
order to give the main thrust This, like bran- 
dling; our weapons, will put our arms into 
play for more sturdy exercise. It is part of your 
doctrine, that the organ of ^ Conscientious- 
ness ' is * ascertained^* and you uS&na^ that 

< ObserTatioD, by sbewing that those wh« exp«ricince the 
sentiments of justice yeiy powerAilIy, have a certain por> 
tion of the brain (Ko. 17) largely developed, while tbeae 
in wh^m it is weaki Iiave that portion small, hM for ever 
settled the dispute among metaphysicians, whether or not 
there is in man a governing principle of moral rectitude and 
jusUce.>f 

^^ Now, sir," continued Mr. Cautery, *' I 

* Trant. Fhren. Soc^ p. 76 $ which book he had in hit hand, 
and aanoiuieed the page^ f Ibid. 
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wish to know from what source this ' governing 
principle of moral rectitnde and justice,* which 
' is the fountain of all human laws/ proceeds ? 
whether it is natural to man, or whether it is 
the ffift of God ? in other words, whether man 
brings it into this world with him, or it is after- 
wards imparted. to him by his Maker ?** 

^^ If there be any truth in Phrenology,*' replied 
Mr. Phrenetic, '^ it must be natural ; it is a pnK 
per faculty, and the organ has been ascertained ; 
it remains with you to proYC the contrary.'* 

'^ On Scriptural principles,** returned Mr. 
Cautery, "there will be" no great difficulty in 
shewing its fallacy. It will be admitted by all 
who believe in Divine Revelation, that man is 
not now what he originally was, when he first 
came out of the hand of his Maker. . The de- 
fectioQ of Adam was adverted to in the Lecture- 
Room,' of which both Mr. Puncture, and yourself, 
are aware. Adam, as a depraved or fallen crea- 
ture, could only have children born to him of the 
same nature with himself : and, as a proof of the 
radical depravity of the one, the bump of de- 
structiveness was found largely developed in 
Cain, and was fully disfdayed in the destructicHi 
of his brother ; while the murdered brother had 
previously to bring sacrifices to God for the sin 
o{ bis soul.^ Moral corruption spread ; for. ^ God 

• Gen. iv. 1, 9, 
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saw that the wickedness of man Was great ia the 
eardi, Aad ererf imagmation of the thott^ts of 
his heart was onlj e^il continiiaUy — the earth 
also was corrupt before God — and the earth was 
filled With Tiolehce^^for all flesh had eorrupted 
his way upon the earth,'^ Darid, who turned 
out as fair a character as many others of th#^ 
Jewish race^ goes into, the rery core of thd case,, 
and says, ' I was sbapen itt in&juitjt, and in sfal 
did my mother conceiye me/f He adds^ by waj 
of shelving its continuity, from the moment of 
conception— before even a bump could be formed^ 
^ The wicked estranged from the womb,, they go 
astray as soon as they are bom, speaking lies/^ 
* The carnal mind,' says a New Testament writer^ 
' is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be.'§ So 
nni?ersal is the contagUm, that we are assured^ 
that, ^ The whole world lieth in wickedness.^ 
Can we for a moment imagine it possible, that 
conscientiousness can spring from a source so 
polluted ? Or that they are coeval with each other 
in their existence ? '* 

" Will you prove to me," replied Mr. Pfare« 
netic, ** that it is impossible for man to come into 
the world with these two opposite qualities, and 



* Gen. chap. tI. 5, 11, 12. f Ps. li. 5, t Ps. Iriii 3, 4» 6. 
§ Rom. Yiii. 7. || John t. 19. 
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Ant the opie, in dw wise amu^gimMBts of Px^vi* 
ieoee, is not infadad to coiMct, oroMintevftct 
die other ?" 

^^ I wUl prave to yon/' saU Mr. Caoteiy, ^^ sad 
the texts already cite^ sapport .«e ia it, that 
there is only ame of these attributed to man ■ aad 
that is moral deprayity : aadif eeiMete»f»eif«MiM 
is not naimrai to man, Ihere ean he no organ f<Mr 
^e^CftUy which is not m e^ktencef^-a point in 
which I leAiall be preserved in coimteiiance by 
I^renolo^ itself, whidi states, that there is 
alw^ya a concomitance betwixt partical^ tolentM 
and dUpositionSj and particular forms of the 
headr 

^^ Do you mean to assert, thatthere ie not such 
a passage of Seriptoro as the following ? ^ For 
whea the Gentiles, which hare not the law, do by 
natmre the things ccmtained in the law, these, 
baring not die law, are a law unto- IhemselTes : 
which shew the work <^ the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also beanng witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwinle accusing or else 
excusing one another ;^* do you mean, I say, to 
affirm that the doctrine ot Phrenology is not 
snpportedfrom hence?*' 

*' I mean to affirm,'* was reWmed, ** that, rrh^* 
e^et oi conscience or conseientiousnese there ie 



• Rom, ii. 14, 15, 
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to .be found in man, it is not natural to him,-^ 
brought into the world by him, but is the effect of 
grace — ^grace given, not anterior to our birth^ 
hut after it^ long after the brain and the skull 
have been formed: I say, after the brain, and 
die skull have taken their form ; for it is main- 
tained by Phrenologists, that 

« < Any compies^ioii or alteration in shape which the bead 
undergoes in birth, is usus^y of rery short duration ; and 
' in all probability, at least in general, makes no differenoe 
in reiation between the brain and the bones. So far, theie- 
fore, it is fairly imagine^, the brain determines the form of 
the .head, and not the bony covering 5 and it may well be 
doubted, if any after process, in the ordinary contse of' 
nature, invert this law/ 

^^ ^11 being thns^a^edy^^ continued the speaker^, 
^^the faculty and organ of conscientiousness, 
if there at all, must then be formed. Unforta^. 
aately for Phrenology, sooie modern divii^es 
have discovered, that the gracious Mediator is 
expressly said to be that ^ True light ^hich 
enlightens every man that cometh into the world.*t. 
And they have happened to discover at the same 
time, that it is from. this light that conofcience 
proceeds. From hence it has been sagely in- 
ferred, that conscience is neither a principle qf 
light, nor a power of discemmenty but a re- 
cipient subjeety which is capable of receiving 
light, and transmitting it to tlit judgment, in 
order to enable it to form a proper estimate of the 

* Pfaren. Trims, p 113^ f John i. 9. 
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ttOTal condact ef its owner. It is roimdly mffirmed 
by tibose who seem to know something more of 
the subject than Phrenologists, that it is precisely 
to the stmly what the eye is to the body .-—the 
eye is not liykfj nor a principle of light; nor 
can it, of itself, discern any thing ; but it is a 
proper recipient of light, widiont which there is 
no vision : — as the sun, or in his abs^ice, bar* 
rawed or artifteial ligkif shines upon and 
through the different himiours of the eye; eo^ 
objects within the range of vision are discerned: 
and as Jesus, the true liyht^ by his Spirit^ 
shines upon conscience, so a man is capable of 
forming a just estimate of his spiritaal state. 
This light is both directive and convicting; and 
affords to every fallen soul a grand antagonist 
power by which man may resist evil ; — by the 
proper uee (^ which, those who are brought to 
Ck)D receive more grace ;— and for the abuse of 
which, every man shall be judged in the great 
day. This light, Jesus , as Mediatory has im- 
parted to all men, in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries. It is this saving principle that has ever 
remonstrated against evil, shewed man bis trans- 
gressions, shone upon his guilt, and convinced 
him of his impoteney.'* 

** Well done parson,*' exclaimed one of the 
company, 

^/ He will make a tolerable Methodist 
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Tea4*er,'* xj^om^ Mr. Phrenetic, mtb a sair- 
castic grin, 

<^ It affords me uuspeak^ble felicity^ sk/' 
replied Mr. Ciuitery, ^^ to fiod tbfit you yowself 
have b^gon to quote Scripture^ and by adbering 
to the sabred texty ^e ishall be the more likely to 
€ome to good aad.aafe ^onelusiow. But to pro* 
ceed with the argumeut : As we canupt tell that 
any human being possesses conscientiousness till 
His tmanifesiedf and as it is neyer mi^fested 
till ti//er the.age of iitfancy^ it is reasonable to 
suppose that it is not given till persons are capa- 
ble of using it — capable of doing that wbie^ it 
enables them to do, viz. to approve or. condemn 
in cases of good and evil, right and wrong ; if it 
were given prior to this, it would be given in 
vain — ^given to lie dormant, and it might as well 
lie dormant in heaven as upon earth — with God 
as with man. Besides, when it is given, the 
hump must be given with it, as the indication of 
^he faculty : but have phrenologists made pro* 
^vision for gracious bumps in any part of their 
scheme ? I believe not. This is not the whcde, 
for if this is a faculty, all must have it-^for can-- 
science is possessed by allp agreeably to the pas* 
sage cited by you ; *and if all have thefycultjf^ 
all must have the organ : and if all have it, and 
it is thus so common, it amounts to no more than 
to say every man has a head, the notability of 



wbieh BAjihg mnH •trike ereiy pendn with won- 
der ! But there are some diffieidties in tke y/fsj. 
1. A man may hare a can^Umce^ and may still 
be widKMit C9mmim$ iiau9He99. Sveb is the ease 
wtdk att wicked men, whose covieiettees are said 
te be ^etil^ and who, preTfcHnljr to Aeir be<^ 
comiitg^ eonscleiitions, most have dieir ^hearts 
spfrhihled jBrom an evil conscienee.* * Now, ad 
Jk is notllie organr of c&nBciente^ hot of eatuei^ 
eiM»«mm99f for whseh phrenologlsto contend, 
men can only recei?e the or^OBt with iSstefMiuMf: 
Aot fiieohy, however, happenv to be reeeived 
by persons only when tftey heeome decidedly re« 
hgiMis characters. St. Paid, St Peter, and 
some <^, the other ApoetlcB, appear not to have 
lecelvcd the bump till' late in life — ^if they had it 
at all. Notoricras sinners, sneh as the djing tkief^ 
who* have been converted to the truth abotit a 
qnaarter before 12 o'clock, or al; the age of 70 or 80; 
conld only^ at that period receive ttie oi^an, as ilr 
was only then U»ey manifested the feeulty, having 
Kved, prior to that time, in opposition to every 
prhieiple of jnstii^. Tbey had not the fticnlly 
before their conversion, — they had it afterwaids. 
Kow thb^bump happened to oceupy so- elevateii a 
stal^hm, and indeed how it came to make its ap* 
pearance at all, will puzzle a phrenologist ; and 
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he ivill be very quick sighted indeed to discover 
a change in the exterior form of the tieady con* 
sequent on a change of heart. 2. The Scrip- 
tures speak of ^ a good conscience,'^ and this 
good conscience, will always produce conscien- 
tiousness, for persons possessing it, preserre it 
' void of offence towards God and towards uian.'t 
But there have been instances of persons ' hold- 
ing faith and a good conscience,' who have put 
them away.X Now, if the * good conscience' 
was put away, conscientiousness would never 
stay behind. Query, Did the bump go with it } 
It must, if Phrenology be true ; for where there 
is no faculty y there can be no organ. 3. Some 
have ^ their consciences seared with a hot iron.§ 
I wish to know whether the same iron is applied 
to the skull V^ 

" Phrenologists,'* said Mr. Phrenetic, *^ are 
not reduced to the absurdities which your logic 
would charge upon them. They never assert that 
the organ disappears with the cessation of the 
faculty. On the contrary, they contend that ^ the 
brain is a double organ ' — ' that parts of it situate 
on one side may be diseased, or actually lost, 
and yet that the manifestations of the mind may 
be carried on by its corresponding parts, which 



* 1 Peter iii, 16.' f Acts xxiv. 16. +1 Tim. i. 19, 

§ I. Tim. iv. % 
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are sitiiate on tJhe other side ' — ^nay, ^ that eren the 
whole of one of the hemispheres of the brain may 
be destroyed, and that the other shall continue 
to manifest the mind.' ^ It does not follow, that 
in case of one side of a person being paralized, 
the members on that side drop off and cease to 
appear ; they are there, but useless.'^ 

^^ Physically considered, sir,'' replied Mr. Cau- 
tery, ^* you are correct. But in cases of apo$tacy 
from God^the mind and oWitfi faculties remain 
entire ; and persons who hayebeen once.enlight- 

« 

ened, possess \h^Mm.e€o:nscientiou8nes8 oi right 
and wrong as before, which implies the exercise 
of the facultg-j and consequently its existence^ 
but there is a want of the ctmscientiousness of 
power — ^power to do what the faculty otherwise 
suggests. But the truth is, it is not so much an 
intellectual as a moral quality ; and, as such, 
stands connected with the grace of God ; and as 
the ^ace of God is not imparted till after matter 
and mind are formedy it is consequently inde- 
pendent of ^ther in its existence^ — can flourish 
inth^ breast of a religious person* in a state of 
mental derangement, — and reign in the soul, in 
the. heaven of God, without the interventiim of 
either skull or brain^ or even a human body. 
Besides, if the faculty be the gift of God, and 
man's present and eternal happiness is inyolved in 

♦Trans. Phren. Soc. p. 104, 106. 
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it, is it not strange that some should be ndthont 
it, and some should haye it, — ^according to the 
doctrine held by FiifBeiiologists. God does make 
a i^slkictibn in the endowment of inteUeetnal 
and temporal blessingps, and this is consistent widi 
Tcasoa ; but there would be no justice in giving 
the faculty of conscientiousness to some, and of' 
withholding it from others. This would be the 
Calvinism of Phrenology. 

" The organ of Veneration," continued Mr. 
Cautery, *^is open to the same objections, and 
may be overturned by the same mode of argu- 
mentation. You say, 

** *It inspires with the sentiment of respect; and, when 
directed to the Supreme Being, leads to adoiation. It pie- 
disposes to religious feeling, without determining the man- 
ner in which it is directed.— When the organ is large, and 
that of self-esteem small, it giyes the tendency to bnmi- 
Uty.»* 

** As the honour of the Divine Being is deeply 
interested in this organ, it is natural to suppose, as 
he afiirms himself to be ^ no respecter of persons/f 
that he would not give it to one and withhold it 
from another. But Ist. Scripture afiirms that, in a 
state of nature, every human being is without it. 
In the First Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, from the 21st to the d2d verse, we 
have an ample detail of man as a sinner. And 

• Trans. Fhien. Soc. p. 74. 76. tAcUx.34. 
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«I1 men, iminflueiiced by the Or»ce of God, no 
matto: what the fonn of either the brain or skuU, 
are thus described: 'The wickedi throngh the 
pride of his countenance, will not seek God; 
God is not in all his thoughts — The fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God — The nvicked 
say unto God, depart from us ; for we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways — There is no fear of 
God before their eyes, (whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles).'* 2dly. It is a fiu^ stated by historians, that 
several tribes have been discovered in America, 
which have no idea whatever of a Supreme Being, 
and no rites of religious worship — ^that they pas9 
thdf days like the animals around them, without 
knowledge or veneration of any superior power — 
and that some rude tribes have not in their lan- 
guage any name for the Deity, nor have the most 
accurate observers been able to discover any 
practice or institution which seemed to imply that 
they recognized his authority, or were solicitous 
to obtain his favour.f It is singular that whole 
tribes should be found without the knob of No. 
14, towering like another mountain, on the globe 
of the head. This is rather astounding in Phre-* 
nology, but is easily accounted for on Scripture 
jHTinciples. Sdly. Persons of all ages and sects, 

* Ps. z. 4; Fs. xir. 4. Job xxi. 14. Rom. ill. 18. 
fBoberUon's America, toI. 3, p. 168. 
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who never before manifested any thing of either 
the faculty or the organ, have, after the grace of 
God has tiiken possession of them, manifested 
an ample deveIope.ment of this organ. The 
Ephesians appear to have been very little better 
than the tribes just referred to ; for the apostle 
speaking of their . carnal state, says, ^ At that 
time ye were without Christ, being aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from 
the covenants of promise, having no hope, and 
without God in the world.'* They had not 
even the organ of hope, it should seem. But 
after they had received the gospel, they were then 
no longer ^ strangers and foreigners,' but. ^ of the 
household of God,'—* an habitation of God 
through the spirit't What is the inference, hut 
that veneration is not a faculty, natural to any 
human being, — that it is induced by public in- 
struction, through the influence of religious prin- 
ciples, — ^that God intends that all should possess 
the dispositwny from the provision he has made 
for mankind in the gift of his Son, his Spirit, 
and his Word, — and that the disposition is never 
manifested by many, till thirty or forty years 
after the brain and the skull have taken their 
form. It may be remarked, too, that among 
those who venerated gods of bronze and of stone. 



♦ Ephes. ii. 12. f yerses 19, 22, 
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the natural tendency of the veneration they pos- 
sessed was not to induce humility : for idolatorg 
are represented as ^proudy and becoming ^ yain 
in their imagination/ in proportion as they re- 
cede from the worship of the true God.^ We 
find veneration of idola and o{ ancestry large 
enough in Rome and in Greece ; and yet, it is a 
fact, that the whole Roman language, even with 
all the improvements of the Augustan age, docs 
not afford so much as a name for humility : (the 
word from whence we borrow this, as is well 
known, bearing in Latin a quite different mean* 
ing :) no, nor was one found in all the copious 
language of Greece, till it was made by thc^ great 
Apostle 7 a presumptive proof this, that if the 
name was wanting, the grace itself was not very 
near. But the truth is, the doctrine of Phre-* 
nology, like heathenism itself, is unconnected 
with the whole system of experimental religion." 

^^ I am quite of your opinion on that subject,*' 
observed a venerable gentleman, dressed in black, 
who was. taken for a clergyman, and who, till 
then, sat in silence. 

" It is very singular,*' observed Mr. Phrenetic, 
rising from his seat ^^ that it should be considered 
opposed to revealed truth by some, and yet others 
complain of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim appealing 
lo Scripture in support of their system." 

* Rom. i. 21—30, 
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^True/*^ r^oinied Mr. Ganteiy, "there hav 
been a eomplttnt of tbat kind, and justly 9a, in 
No. 4& of tbe Edinbiirgh Review^ where the 
Doctors are charged with ^ unmeaning quotations 
from Scrfptore.' And if their quotations vte uft- 
mtaninffj fl^ir scheme will derive little support 
from thence. It is roundly assarted by Fibre- 
nologists, that the soul of man ' Neither acts nor 
can be acted up€m, except through the mediinn 
of corporal organs. '^ Look this assertion KS 
in the fkce, and see how it will bear upon the 
doctrine of the Holy Spkit^s influence, incutcatedi 
in the Scriptures. ^ The wmd Uoweth where it 
listetk, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometfa, and wMther it 
goeth : so is eveiy one that is bom of the Spirit. 

'^ That makes nothing against the doctrine, 
repUed Mr. Phrenetic, ^^ for the corporal organ 
of hearing is at work, listening to the wordf 
preached, which is the occasion of the very in* 
fiuence about which you talk.'^ 

^ So fiu*," it was rejoined', <^ so good ; but that 
influence is felt, when people mre neither talking* 
themselves nor listening to others. ^ I will put 
my Spirit witMn you, and cause you to walk in 
my statutes.'t After this Spirit is given^ it ia- 
then said of such persons ^ He dwelleth widi 

^ I II ■ ■■ ■ ■ I ■ !■■■■■»■ »■■—.——— 

• Traxu. Phren, Sue. p. 37. f Ezek. xxYi. 27. 
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jr^, and shall be iajo«.'* Tint Spirit is a rf«l- 
d^, instrndSyt eomfortojt qiiickeii8,| strength* 
eoBf^ mtaesses^lf and sanctifies. All these ope- 
nitions ase goiio^ on in the sool without the in* 
terrention of ' corporal organs^ The doetrine 
does not oply strike at the root of a divine 
agenoy, but of an infernal one. Satan acts 
upon the spirit in drawing it to eril. He is 
s^led ' The prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit who now worketh in the children of dis* 
obedience.'^^ While he works therci he is die 
' strong man armed in his palacc'tf And profli- 
gate characters are under ' the power of dark- 
ness/ll in 'the snare of the devil, and taken 
captive at his wiU.^|||| Even good men are 
troubled and tempted with him. He is permitted 
to sift them as he did Peter* Now, I should 
be glad to know by what organ these spirits act, 
who have not now to enter either by the eye^ the 
eoTf the nQ9ey the mouthy but are actually in- 
fkabitmg the soul, and operating there.*' 

'^ I am afiraid," said Mr. Puncture, '^ that the 
gentl^nan will find it necessary to sound a 
repeat.'* 

" Not so, sir," replied Mr. Phrenetic : " for 
according to the accommodating cant of the 

• John xir. 17. f ver. 26. J Ter. 26, )| 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

§ Rom. riii. 26. % Rom. xr. 16. *• Ephcf^ ii. 2. 

ft Luke xL 21. X% Col. i. 13. 1IH 2 Tim. u. 26. 
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pnlpit, we afe often toM thM God works bj 
means ; and what are the whole of thexieremoni^ 
of religion but so manj means, employed on Ae 
external senses, to produce on the human spiril 
the effects stated ? Besides, there are a yarietjr 
of things, both in astronomy and philosophy in 
genenil, of which we have no indication in Scrip- 
tiire," 

" That, sir, is no reply to the Scripture state- 
ment," was returned by Mr, Cautery. " What 
I have said does not deny that the Divine Bein^ 
works by means ; it shews that though means 
are commanded and generally necessary^ yet it 
proves also, that he can work by speaking directly 
to the mind, without any external aid, or even 
the aid of the organs. Sir Isaac Newton's firjrs* 
tem of the universe is not found in the Bible, 
either as a whole, or in detail ; but therU is no* 
thing in that system which goes \o contraHot 
the Bible. That is not the case with Phveno* 
logy j it is at variance with the Scriptures. Not 
only so, but go with your scheme to its utmost, Imd- 
you will find that it will exclude the very* mean» 
which you yourself adopt to suit your turn> and^ 
which may be considered the accommodating. 
cant of Phrenology. • Many of the African %mA 
other tribes give a certain form to the nose, 4he 
i^ull, &.c^ by compression, in infianoy^. It.ia 
admitted by Phrenologists themselves tbal*^ any 
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compresflton or alteration of shape which the 
head amdergoes in Urth, is usually t>f Tcry short 
duration/ plainly allowing of alterations by 
accident 9 and much more so through design. 
Now, if the head is so soft — ^and it should seem as 
tlK>ugh soft heads were on the increase, that it is 
capable of receiving almost any mould, does it 
not behoYC parents to be on the watch, and to 
employ proper means to keep down every un- 
seemly and outrageous bump, and to promote the 
elevation of others ? — By so doing, we might, 
by taking the heads of Sir Isaac Newton, H^r. 
Johnson, Boyle, Howard, Milton, Handel, 
and Si. Johuy as models, have, in the course 
of a few generations, a world of astronomers, 
philosophers, moralists, poets, philanthropists, 
mn^ians, and saints. By paring off, or com- 
pressing every profligate bnmp, we may make 
them virtuous as well as fciee, and then churches 
and chapels may be shut up, Bible and other 
rdigiotis societies, will be of no use, a great 
deal <if money will be saved, judges, magistrates, 
juries, lawyers, &c. will be unknown ; and from 
physical causes alone, the world may be rendered 
moral and virtuou£f. Alas, alas, for poor par- 
sons ! The gentlemen of the faculty will, in a 
liitle time, have the whole of tiie business in their 
own bands, and may, through the amazing im- 
provements tluit are making, become the rcnova- 
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tors and reformers of mankind." Addresging 
himself moi% immediately to the party, he pro- 
ceeded, ^^ I do not mean to substitute this for 
argument." 

The old clergyman, returned, ^^It is argument 
sufficient for the doctrine, and tends to place It 
in its own proper and ridiculous light" 

" I have stated," said Mr. Cautery, <* that 
Phrenology is incompatible with Revelation, and 
- 1 am not convinced, that it is not at variance, 
. in some of its details at least, with estaUished 
facts in Nature. It is remarked, that the 
skull is not the cause of talent ;* the reason of 
which statement is intended to prove, that it 
must be in the brairiy which appears the most 
• rational of the two, but for neither of which it is 
my object just at this moment to contend. It 
seems, however, that there have been instances 
in which some persons have been able to think, 
and have evinced diflerent talents, without bmin. 
Two of these are noticed by an eminent physician 
in Paris ; persons who did not present a particle 
of brain in the cranium. This leads me to con- 
clude, that in whatever important light the brain 
is viewed — and I c^indidly confess it important, 
yet more is attributed to it than is frequently 
borne out by matter of fact. Now, if the skull, 
as is contendedf, always corresponds in form with 

• Pliren. Trans, p. 4. f Ibid. p. a 
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tbe brain, the brain itself forcing those projec- 
iiens oat in the skull by similar protAin^nces and 
enlargements, like a die making its correspondiiig 
impression^ then these persons, with no brain, 
ought to have had no regularly formed skull, or, 
if yon please, not even the usual form of a head, 
and ought to hare rolled on in existence like worms. 
These are cases in which a set of theorists might 
be driven to the opposite extreme, by indnlgiug 
in the belief, that, since there was no brain, the 
organ^ as well as the indicatioHy were in the 
bone: and, if the bone in one case, were to 
conUiin such marvellous powers, where would be 
the credit due to the brain in another? — They 
might even go further, and inquire, if the bone, 
in absence of brain, exhibited such indications 
in one part of tbe human system, why not pro- 
ceed to peculiar indications in another ? — Thus, 
a buck-shin might be an indication of forward' 
nes^ and a projecting hip that otwaifwardness,'** 
^* Bravo, bravo !'' roared out an old sailor, 
^ half seas over,' with a hunch back, dashing at 
the same time an old quid of tobacco upon the 
cabin floor, and without being aware that the 
protuberance behind was an indication of his 
having been left in the rear, — preparing also 
for a iresh charge, — ** bravo, bravo ! there 
was not a man in Nelson's fleet, that ever 
shewed greater mettle than myself, and there 
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was never a better fellow at liis pen thdn lihlc 
-^sop, — but I never knew the cause of it be- 
fore." This, as in the case or the honest 
Northumbrian, operated on the lighter feelings 
to a considerable extent. After the companj 
had again improved in seriousness, 

Mr, Cautery proceeded, — " My remarks are 
not intended to neutralize what has been advanced 
by distinguished philosophers and anatomists on 
the connection of the brain with thought, but 
only to shew that Phrenologists make more of it 
than they can support. The same may be said on 
its connection with animal life, not only in the two 
cases adduced in reference to thought, but in an 
px having lived in a state of perfect health with 
it^ brain in a state of petrefaction, and in fa3itus*s 
having been born without a head. Phrenologists 
tell us that men differ in opinion relative to the 
seat of the soul, ^ and this seems to be advanced 
with a view, not only to establish their own 
tbepiies, and to secure a favourable reception 
with the public, but as a solicitation for full lati- 
tude of research. But with these, and other 
facts before them, they ought to bring home the 
same cautionary suggestions to themselves, which 
they would impose as a check upon others, and 
to exchange the terms ^Ascertained* and ^sta* 
.Uisfaed,' for others more modest." 

• Phren. Trans, p. 5. 
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^. m. Puncture, willing to improye upon a pre- 
tIqjuq i:eniarkj said^ ** I recollect a person ob- 
serying once, that be was not at all surprised to 
find that our national and other public schools^ 
both for boys and girls, were on the decline. lie 
considered school-going little better than a waste 
of time^ and thought that a useful and beneficial 
maiiufactory, on a new and extensive scale, might 
be established, with a view to counteract the 
bjqnders and malice of nature. He had no doubt 
that, when once the desired form of the head 
w;as fully ascertained, that some of the ingenious 
haft-pressers of Sheffield or Birmingham, might 
€9nstruct a box, which would gradually press 
the heads of infants into any foim that might be 
wanted; and was of opinion that the persons 
employed would be able to comniaud a supply of 
ypung people peculiarly adapted to fill any station 
in life for which they might be required.'' 

Perceiving that this raillery gave too much 
occasion for the pity and contempt of the com- 
pany» and that the lecturer was beginning to bend 
beneath it, Mr. Cautery observed, "We shall 
return to the subject of internal religion. Take 
the celebrated Col. James Gardiner as an instance 
of the power of religion upon the human heart. 
All, who have read his life will conclude, accord- 
ing^ to the doctrine of Phrenologists, that ''AM:A- 
tivene^b/ and ' Combativenkss,' must have 
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been largely developed in him. His coarse of life, 
in its earlier stage, was licentious, and such was his 
predilection for the army, and for fighting, that 
he entered the army contrary to the persuasions 
and advice of his relations, and fought no less 
than three duels before he attained the stature of 
a man.^' 

" Yes, sir," replied Mr. Phrenetic, who 
pounced upon this case with the avidity of a 
sparrow-hawk " and you will find that there 
was no change in this respect, for he continued 
in the army through life, and died fighting in the 
field.'* 

" I think with you, sir," said the person whom 
Mr. Cautery found conversing with the lecturia: 
when he first entered the cabin, and to whom he 
constantly turned, as true as the needle to the 
pole, ^^ I think with you, sir, that the gentleman 
is very unfortunate in his example." 

" It may be so," Mr. Cautery returned, " but 
i am not yet convinced of the fact. There are 
two points, which are of importance to the pre- 
sent case, which are left untouched. We find, 
that after his acknowledged conversion to God, 
he became, from having been one of the most 
lewdy one of the most chaste, circumspect, and 
conscientious among men. And on the subject of 
his military character, he remained in the army, 
not from a tove of war, but from a conviction 
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that he was, iu the order of God, in the situation 
which Providence had assigned to him, and that 
he might be rendered more extensively uerfnl in 
that situation than in any other. So far was the 
organ of combaiiveness subdued, that after his 
remarlLable conversion, he declined accepting a 
challenge, with this calm and truly great reply, 
which, in a man of his experienced bravery, was 
exceedingly graceful: — ^'I fear sinning, though 
you know 1 do not fear fighting.* This is a dis- 
tinction which Phrenology knows nothing about* 
Such a challenge, prior to his conversion^ would 
have been accepted, as it is evident from the 
dnds which he had fought ; and there was every 
tiring in this, as an afiair of honour^ to induce 
him to accept of it : nor was his non-acceptance 
occasioned by either the loss of the faculfy or of 
the organ^ supposing him, I mean, on Phreno* 
logical principles, to have carried such imple-* 
ments of war within his head, for he died 
fighting. It must be an exceedingly sagacioue 
organ to make such a nice distinction^ as to 
prompt a man to bleed for another — for hit 
country, when he would not bleed for himself. 
This change can only be accounted for on Chris- 
tian principles.*' 

" No, sir," was returned by Mr.. Phrenetic, 
'^ it may be accounted for on Phrenological prin- 
ciples; — Phrenologyi which makes ample provi^ 
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MOB for such changes. The orgou of Pon^qiffi'^ 
Housness might have been large, and so h^ye^ 
tsouoleraeled the propensity .of Amqiive^ne^^ ivl 
the iudalgence of which he was ii^uri^g, both 
himself and others ; and from the full exercise of 
the (HtgaJi of Cautiousness or JBenevolencey he 
might have suspended the. operation of the organ 
of Cinniatweness, J^nd thns the whole system 
harmonize with iteelf and with the human cha- 
racter." 

. << It seems to fit admirably indeed^" said Mr. 
Cautery, ^^ and the organ ot Cautiousness is am- 
ply developed in its tibettors. When you are 
ousted out of one part, you immediately fly to 
an<Hher; oii. being driven out at one of the back 
doors of the head, say Nq. 5 — that of Comba- 
HvsnesSy you instantly turn round to the left, and 
either slip into the side door of No. 12, Cautious- 
nesSi or take a few strides more, and bolt into the 
front door of No. 13, Benevolence ; and thus you 
either run over hill and dale, in compassing thf 
geography of the head, or lead us an eternal che- 
¥y-chase around it; and, like a set of children, 
are perpetually playing at ' bo-peep.' Pages 86, 
87, and 104 of the Transactions of the Phreno- 
logical Society, are mere loop-holes for escape 
from detection, where it is admitted ^ every indivi- 
dual has all the organs, but their size and degree 
of activity vary in all ; ' — that ^ the smallness of a 
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piaHictdar or^as tenot the caxi0e of a faeolty pro* 
diicitig abases ;'-^tliat ^wlien one fiiciiltj n weak, 

abuses may result by another befaig left itHhout 

• 

proper restraint;* — ^Aat ' every fiicnlty may be ac-^ 
tire in itself; ' — and that ^ erery fiieulty being ae* 
tive, g^res a desire of gvatifieation, by engmgingiii 
actions correspondent to its nature ; * — but that 
* powerful faculties of eombatiTeness and destrue- 
threness, with a weak (acuity of beneTolenee, 
may produce cruel and ferocious actions;* — and 
yet ^though the faculty of beuevolence be but 
weakly manifested, from the organ being small, 
this does not produce cruelty, it is only accom- 
panied with indifference to the miseiiea and suf* 
ferings of others ; — and that ^ when the.organs on 
one side of the head cease to act, the others go 
on/ Here they are permitted to shuffle and cut, 
'and play to each other's hands like a set of game* 
sfers ; comhativeneas playing its tricks one mo* 
ment, and benevolence claiming its turn the next. 
But, in the case of Col. Gardiner, it was not 
one faculty overpowering and counteracting an* 
other, but it was a change of the whole inner 
man — head and all — ^principles and prances, — 
every faculty partaking of the change^ and 
occasioned by the grace of God, which can ope- 
rate without the exercise of * corporeal organs/ 
The cause of the change was ascribed to the 
grace of God, and the ejfecU that followed 
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proved the cbaage to h^, general; H0t such aa 
barely kept tbe baser faculties and pn^nsUies . 
iu a state of sabordinatioa and restraint, or any 
cue particular faculty^ bat a sudden change of 
tbe whoh^ so as to produce tbe very opposite of 
\ybat bad preyiously been m^Bufested. Pbreno-- 
logy ^an^ot account f or tbis; it attempts to account . 
for tbe lo89 of any faculty, for tbe subordination > 
of one to anotber, and for even tbeir im- 
provement by tbe slow process of education** 
But none of these amount to the change which 
passed upon Col. Gardiner; tbe very reverse of 
every former habit and propensity was experi- 
enced. No one who considers bis character, will 
doubt for a moment, that he was every inch a 
soldier ; and yet the oi^an — ^the organ of ^ Siz £/ 
No. 21, which be ought to have bad, is only left 
^ Probable," in the scheme of Phrenology ; 
and that of ^ Weight," is said to be ^ not as- 
attained* And yet the term * System," is 
perpetually on the tongue of a Phrenologist, as 
though every part were perfect. You may take 
up tbe head as soon as you please, sir, — view it 
in the light of a wcHrld — reason yourself into a 
belief that tbe hills and dales on its surface, are 
outward indications of certain internal faculties, 
— and then map it out into counties, shires, dis- 
tricts, cities, towns, villages, and hamlets ; but, 

• Trans. Phren. Soc. p. $7. 
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70U will never be able to redace it to a system. 
YoQ woold come to more eertain conclasions/' 
he contiBaed, still tumiiig to Mr. Phrenetic, *^ if, 
as a lectnrer, yon were to perch yourself in ima- 
^nation npon one of those hills or eminences of 
tibe i^oll, and to descant on the forest of hatr to 
be found on the whole fftce of the country, and of 
the animals, frequently to be met with in those 
forests, both l>eing indicative of fruitfmlnessy 

Adverting to the playfulness indulged at the 
dose of what was said, Mr. Phrenetic observed, 
'* It is not ridicide, sir, that is to overturn the 
system.'* 

** Admitting the fact" it was returned, " there 
is something of argument employed in the case of 
Col. Gardiner, to which you are welcome to re- 
ply. Or if you are not quite free to enter upon it, 
lake the case of St. Paul, who was adduced by ti 
liecturer onc^, to shew that the doctrines of fatal- 
ism atki necessity were not necessarily involved 
in that of Phrenology, seeing that every indivi- 
dual having particular developements was res- 
porislble for their virtuous or vicious direction.'* 

** The example of St. Paul, sir, is illustrious," 
rejoined Mr. Phrenetic, ** and I pledge myself 
to support it. Before his conversion, he made 
havoc of the church, persecuting its members 
unto death; yet, from the time of' that change, 
his propensities received a new and virtuous 
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impulse. The same zeal which he emjl^jed. 
against the chureh, was ia full operation ia ils 
defence. 

" Hold there, sir/' 8»d Mr. Cautery, " the* 
term zecU is not to be substituted, as was the 
case with the lecturer referred to, for deMtruo* 
tiveness. If St. Paul had one organ more ampljr 
developed than another, antecedent to his con* 
version, it was that of Destructiveuess. Bat 
afterwards how was this employed I — His whole 
life was engaged in persuading men that they 
might have lifej and that they might have it 
more abundantly. Here is destruction with a 
witness ! But if we keep close to the saered 
text, we shall find, that it was the love of Christ 
which constrained him.*' 

" I repeat it, sir," said Mr. Phrenetic, rather 
chagrined, and in a petted tone, ^^ th^e are 
many sciences true in themselves, that are not 
countenanced by Scripture : the Bible is a vo- 
lume distinct from the volume of Nature; and 
they are intended for widely different purposes. 
The Bible has to do with religion ; employ it for 
that purpose, and you preserve it in its proper 
place*" 

'^ Recollect, sir, one of my first positions,** 
said Mr. Cautery, which was, ^^that Inever found 
the GojD of the Bible at variance with himsetf 
as the God of Nature. 1 am not for rigiiUy 



ptcBef^i^ eveiy system ia stnet confomiity with 
tbe Mier ^ the sacred text; bat, ivben I fiad 
an J doctrine camiradiciorj^ toierealed tnith, I 
am bound, as a b^ever in that tratb, to rejeel 
it. . Bat setting aside that antiquated book for 
tbe moment, as it is uupleasaiit to jou, sir, we 
will* confine oursdTes to man as a member of 
civil so^ty. It is within the recoUectioa of ns 
aU, that the conseripiiom law was one of tbe 
iBost unpopular acts of Bonaparte^s reign. ETenr 
feeling revolted at it — ^immense sums were offered 
iwt exemptioB from it — and if there was one orga^ 
more at work than another, it was that of Fear ; 
parents and children weire opposed to it. Now^ 
if the Organs of Combaiivemegs and Destruc- 
tUfeness existed at all, here was a favourable 
opportunity for their fall developement. Like 
toach-«wood, they would have taken fire at once,, 
and it would have been as impossible to have 
restrained the juvenile tribes from enteiing the 
fidd, as it would be to prevent the explosion of 
gaupowd^ when brought in contact with alighted 
matdi. ' And yet Aostile as every feeling to the 
measure was, from these young raw lads — these 
very timid conscripts, Bonaparte raised some of 
the- finest and bravest soldiers that ever graced 
lua- Army. It is reasonable to stippose, that if 
theyr.diad ^possessed the f acuities, the measure 
wotthLhaTe-met with a more favourable reception 

H 
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from the corresponding organs^ whatever mi^ht 
have been the hue and ery raised against ii 
by the others* It is a fact, that they manifested 
the faculties afterwards : and if so, the organs 
if ere not natural^ bnt created by circumstance^ 
and consequently subsequent to the formation 
of the brain and of the skull.'^ 
' Here, a lovely little boy, with rosy cheeks and 
flaxen hair, about eight years of age, entered 
the cabin door, exclaiming, as he crossed the 
floor to his mother, ^^ Mama, mama, come and 
see some large porpoises rolling over in the 
water." Every seat was almost instantly vacated ; 
and the worthy lecturer was among the foremost 
to run out of the room, apparently happy in the 
opportunity of escaping from the necessity, > of 
giving a reply. Being left nearly alone, Mr. 
Cautery also went upon deck, and looked at the 
monsters floundering on the bosom of the deep* 
It was charming amusement; and every fresh 
appearance produced a shout from either on^e or 
other of the passengers, of *^ See, see, — yonder 
he is again, — there are several more, &c." The 
attention was soon attracted from these, by a 
hawk pursuing a small bird ; every eye was fixed 
— every heart seemed to palpitate for the little 
^reature-->-all appeared to wish its escape,-— aad 
it actually flew among the passengers for safety, 
less fearful of man than of its own feathered 
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kind. It was cang^i by a lady, wbo preserred 
it till its enemy had taken its leave of the vessel, 
wken it was again set at liberty. 

^^How sweet is liberty!** exclaimed the old 
clergyman, just as the bird left the hand of the 
fttr one, " how sweet is liberty !*' 

When the greater part of the company were 
again seated in the cabin, to which they soon 
retamed, Mr. Cautery reminded the clergyman 
of his exclamation, and suggested that he thought 
there was very little liiierty in the world, and less 
so, if there was any truth in Phrenology ; ^' For," 
said he, *^ in spite of all their attempts to get quit 
of the doctrine of Necesn^, Phrenologists only 
rivet the chain the &ster. In the first place, if 
we look through the whole list of the faculties dis- 
covered by them, thirty-three in number, th<\y 
have neith^ assigned one for the Willf nor for the 
Jffdffment. This is the more singular, as these 
are allowed by them in word — as they are gene- 
rally possessed — and as they have found out other 
faculties equally common, as Fear, &c. Now, 
whatever may be iikeirlanguaffe^ 1st. Both the WHl 
and the Judgment are d^ed injdcif as there is no 
provision made for them in their scheme, having 
never been discovered by any outward indication. 
. M. It is not in the nature of one faculty to coun- 
teract the evil of another, for all the pQwers are 
represented in Scripture as impotent and depra- 
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"ved; — ^Without me ye can do nothing; '(I) — 
^Except the Lord bnild the house, they labour 
in Tain who build it; '(2) — ^ Man's goings are of 
the Lord; '(3) — * O Lord, I know that the way of 
man is not in himself: it is not in inan that walk- 
eth, to direct his steps; '(4) — ^ Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin? &c. IMay ye also do good, who 
are accnstomed to do evil; '(5) — *Aman can re- 
ceive nothing, except it be given him irom hea- 
ven; '(6) — * Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to think any thing as of ourselves ; but our suffi- 
ciency is of God; '(7)—* The flesh lusteth against 
the spirit, &c. so that ye cannot do the thing that 
ye would; '(8) — * By grace are ye saved, through 
faitli, &c. ; *{9) — * The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.'(lO) The coun- 
teracting system, therefore, is ridiculous, as it is 
not possible for on^ fallen power to constitute an- 
other fallen power a^ooc^one; you may as well set 
devil to correct devil, or Satan to convert and re- 
form a sinner, dd. All good is ascribed to the grace 
of God, and not to one power correcting another. 
* All my springs are in thee;'(ll) — * The God of 
Israel is he who giveth strength and power to his 
people; '(12) — * The preparations of the heart in 

(1) (2) Psalm cxxFii. 1. (3) Prov. xx. 34. 

(4) Jer. X. 28. Pror. xvi. 9. (5) Jer. xiii. 23. (6) John iii. 27. 

(7) 2 Cor. iii. 5. (8) Gal. v. 17. Rom. vii. 15, 18. 

(9) Ephes. ii. 8. (10) Jer. xvii. 9. (U) Psalm IxxxYii. 7. 

(12) Psalm IxviU. 35. 
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jna^ and the answer of the tongae, are from the 
l4ord;'(l) — ^Tbou i^so bast nvrought all oar 
works in us ; "(2) — ^ In the Lord ha?e I lighteousr 
ness and strength ;'(3) — ^ Turn thou me» and I 
shall be turned; for thou art tl^e Lord my God ;'(4) 
— ^ I will give them one heart, and I will put a 
new spirit within you; '(5) — * We are bis work- 
oianship, created in Christ Jesus unto goo4 
worka; ^(6) — ^ Now the God of peace, &c. make 
yo$i perfect in every good work, to do his wiU; 
working in you that which is weU pleasing isi his 
siglU; '(7)-r-^ Every good and perfect gift is from 
aboTe,'(8) Now^ a^ the prac^ of God, to which 
aU go^ is ascribed, is excluded from their 
aebcQie, by jpaking one faculty gqvern ^tnd C0i«ji«- 
t^act another, and as it is moraUy imi)o^siUe, 
in tbe^ nature of tbiags, for them to improve ea^ 
olber^ .tJMy must remain as they are, ovAy, willing 
that wbif^h.is isvil^ frpm the necessity ^ tbeif d^r 
pfoved e;oi|^tioik This being the case^. the firat 
tbiii^ a magi^ate «r judge should do, wl^e^ a 
crifAl^al is broogbt into a court of justice, should 
beitp.^end for a barber and a Phrenologist, the 
oiie to shave the head, and the other to examine 
iti ,w^^n Ihe groiji^ is cleared of the crop^ .and 
then to ascertain, in case of murder for instance, 
^ethcf the man has the bump of Destructive- 

. (1) PSPOT. xtl. 1. (3) Isaiali ixvi. 12. (3) KalSA xlv. 24. 
. (4) Jer. xxxl. 18. (5) Ezeek. xi. 19, 20. (6) Eptes. ii. ID. 
(7) Heb. xiu. 20, 21: 2d Tbess.v. 23,' 21. (8) James L 17. 
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ness. If he have, why, let him go free, for he 
could not do otherwise, it not being in the nature 
of any other depraved faculty to correct it ; but if 
he should not have it, then let him be hanged at 
once as a vile miscreant, for doing that to which 
he had no necessity or inclination of nature. It 
will save a great deal of trouble in the packing 
of juries. On the same principle, let the fingers 
of parents be employed in creeping over the beads 
of their children, like the lengthened claws of a 
crab-fish, on every new transgression, to see 
Mrhether there is a corresponding bump, and let 
them punish accordingly. Now in the scheme of 
Itedemption^ provision is made for the will^ for 
returning sinners are willing in the day of his 
power; but in Phrenology ^ the means are inef- 
ficient, — it is nature acting with nature, where all 
the inner man is evil, and the faculties are com- 
bined against God and his law. But waving its 
opposition to revealed truth, I should really wish 
to know, what becomes of the Will and of the 
Judgment, in the Phrenological arrangements 
and divisions of the operations of the human 
mind." 

" Doubtless,*' said Mr. Puncture, " the lec- 
turer will be able to find a place for them.*' 

" It will be a gratification," returned the cler- 
gyman, ^^ to most of us, if the gentleman will 
have the goodness to explain the situation, or 
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mode of operation of these foculties, so ioiportaut 
ia the pliilosopby of the human mind/' 

** I am afraid,** rejoined another person, who 
had not spoken before, ^^ that the system, if it 
deserves the name, differs so widely from those 
heretofore established, by the common consent of 
mankind, that it will require a new nomenclature 
to express the capabilities of thinking beings, 
while that, which has taken the period of the 
world to construct, must be thrown aside, as 
useless and ridiculous.*' 

^^ Perfection," said Mr. Phrenetic, ^^ is that to 
which, the fiiends of Phrenology have never yet 
made the smallest pretensions ; they consider the 
science as only in its infancy.*' 

^^ The mitfoptnne is,'* returned Mr. Cautery^ 
^^ that the infant is not only ricketty, but really 
destitute of some of its necessary members, as 
well as the functions of vitality. To revert to a 
point or two just hinted at, there is not barely no 
provision made for the will and for the judgment, 
but there are certain propensities, senses, and 
sentiments for which not a home can be found in 
the various departments of the head-piece. These, 
for any attention the scheme has paid to them, 
are permitted to wander abroad like fugitives. — 
Take, for instance, the Senses — those of taste 
soid^ fragrance. The organs appropriated to 
colour and form do not merit a character^ of 
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greater distinctness^ than these ; but distinct as 
they are, not a single phrenological palate or pfo* 
hoscis has ever been able to fasten npoB citber 
the erne or the other, in a separate state.-*— Look 
also, at the Propensities — say, that of catch* 
ing at any thing ; for almost every child will at- 
tempt to catch a feather flying in the air, a pieee 
of wood floating in the stream, or a bntterfly 
npon the wing. This might be denominated 
caichivenessy and is as worthy of a distinct notice 
as secretiveness. But there are other propensi- 
ties left equally blank, whose existence cannot be 
questioned. — And, in reference to Sentiments^ 
^uch as gratitude^ envy^ jealeusy, Sfc. many of 
them are omitted.^' 

" And very properly so," said Mr. Phrenetic, 
^' because tbey are found blended with others, — 
gratitude with veneration, and jealousy with de- 
stnictiveness." 

" Phrenologists," rejmned Mr. Cautery, ^^ftad 
it very eonyenient to blend one sentimeit with 
aapther ; hvA the senses^ propensities, aii4 soiti- 
ments noticed, are as distinct in their chapa«tdrs, 
as those for which organs have- been discovered ; 
and why some should be thus favoured above 
others, can only be explained by Phrenologiatfi. 
Another voyage of discovery round the world ©f 
the cramnm. may possibly lead to the*deieeti«a 
of hitherto unexplored regions ; and it is not f^ 
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US to quarrel wilh a Colnmbas, a Brace, a Cook, 
a FrankUn. or a Parry, because they did not in 
every instance attain the summit of their wishes, 
and because they have been kind enough to leave 
an odd job <Mr two for the performance of other 
enterprising travellers and navigators ; but as we 
really feel grateful for what each has effected, 
and therefore knaw^ from that veiy feeling, that 
gratitude really exists^ we are anxiously so- 
licitous, by way of example toothers, to become 
the happy possessors of an organ as the indica^ 
tion of its existence. Brim full of the highest 
gratitude, we shall be in danger, like another 
steam apparatus, of exploding, without the safety 
valve of a suitable organ, in order to give vent 
to the burthened sentiments within, which are 
groaning for deliverance." 

^^ Admitting a safety valve to be found,*' said 
Mr. Puncture, '^ I cannot conceive what advan^ 
tage is to result from the scheme. Phrenologists 
speak of the philosophy of mind, and of the 
faculties and their organs, but they never shew 
us the manner in which these faculties act; how, 
for instance, if two subjects are named, the re- 
collection of the one will bring the other, and 
thns give rise to association. We gain nothing 
by it ; the utmost to which it goes is, to shew us 
that the faculties exist, — ^which we knew before 
we. ever heard of Phrenology, but never proceeds 
to their mode of operation." 
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Its want of Htilitjr,** obserred Mr. Caatery, 
** is the genniiie result of its ilactuatiotis, intrica- 
cies, and absurdities as a science. A staanch 
advocate of the doctrine being once pressed upon 
the size of the brain, and surrounded with dift- 
cukies which he was unable to obviate, shifted 
round, and said, it was not size but position 
that was the criterion by which vre were to judge 
of intellectual greatness. Being hardly pressed 
also on another point, he proceeded with admi- 
rable consistency, to scout the epithets ap^ied to 
^ bumping philosophers y* and stated, that it was of 
little or no moment whether the skull formed the 
brain or the brain the skull. To secure a retreat 
from some objections to the organ of language^ 
he observed^ — as though the objectors had ever 
dreamt it had been maintained, that it did not 
denote a * large goggling eye, but an exquisitely 
i?ne line under the eye, perceptible only to a nice 
observer, or a person well versed in the science.* 
Thus the doctrine becomes every thing, nothing, 
or any thing, according to the skill of the con* 
flicting parties. At one time, the whole science 
i*ests upon established facts, and occular demon* 
stration ; and at another time, its advocates are 
compelled to resort, as it were, to the microscope, 
which they take care to retain for their own use, 
and retire, with their * coat of daikness* wrapt 
round them, to the verge of the regions of 
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occuU quatiiie^ as a plaee of shelter. Soeh, 
indeed, are the diffieiilties with wUch the scienee 
is eurroottdedy that a particalar oigaa would be 
almost requisite in order to constitute a man 
a Phrenologist.*" 

** Metaphor run mad !" exelaioied a gentleman, 
who had been waiting some time apparently to 
shew his opposition to Mr, Canteiy. 

'^ If the metaphor ismad," replied Mr. Cautery, 
^' it is the more like the science, which requires 
taming." 

'^ Tame it with reason, sir," said Mr. Phre* 
lustic, ^* and let reason be supported by facts." 
. *' As facts are demanded, sir," it was returned, 
^^ facts you shall haye. Take the doctrine of 
parallelism as one ; for it is not generally cor- 
rect, that the form of the brain on the one side 
of the head is exact in its mould with the other. 
Inhere cannot, therefore, be in one hemisphere 
coin:esponding organs with those in the other. 
Bat, if' even there were, there is still a difficulty 
in the way ; for, if a fi&culty of the mind were 
manifested by both of the organs in the separate 
hemispheres, it would be natural to suppose that 
the SMuUy^ on losing one of its organs, would 
be deprived of half its strength ; but, instead of 
that, thei^e still exists its usual vigour with only 
I^f its usual organ, which leads to the 

* Phren. Traas. p. 114, 115, IIS. 
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eonelusion^ — absurd as it may be, tbat the re- 
maining organ has aeqnired an accession of twice 
its accustomed energy ; a proof, by the way, of 
the prodigality of Nature, in imparting two 
organs, when one would have answered the same 
purpose, and when the additional one can oiily 
add to the lumber of the human skull. If a nnm* 
her of commercial men were gravely to deliberate 
on the subject, some of them would be suggesting 
the propriety of laying one of them aside, in 
order to save the expense of carriage^ — for car- 
riage in these days of physical degeneracy, when 
men would reason us out of all our patriar^^hal 
strength, becomes an important item inour jottr« 
ney through life. But we are not yet driven to 
the necessity of believing in Phrenology, and 
through it, of believing that the Maker of man 
created any thing in vain." 

*' The whole of the arguments employed by 
Phrenologists," said Mr. Phrenetic, " absolutely 
go to prove the utility of such a system to man. 
Double organs in the brain are as useful as dou- 
ble eyes in the head, or double limbs in the other 
parts of the human frame. The fluctuations, in- 
tricacies, and absurdities, so frequently reiterated, 
are merely the result of prejudice and want of 
thought. The system has had its improvements 
— ^Mot its fluctuations ; it has its intiicacies— but 
they arc such only to persons who have never 
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^lBdie< H; m4 Ihe absmrditiet are onlf mA «i 
kaye been created by others, and haw no tegM* 
mate reiatioii to the subject. If tbe science were 
of flo otber nse to man, k would be important ai 
agmde to the selection of friends.** 

^* Omitting the principal parts of yonr remarks, 
sir," said Mr. Ganterj, '^ some of which have 
been rqriied to already, and others will reeeiva 
attention in the course of debate, the utility of the 
seheme in ^^ing a proper clue to the choice of 
friends^ would be aa impertiaent as it would bo 
ifteoavenient and unsafe* As it regards phj^siog- 
aomy, we might take a side glance at a person^s 
&ee, widumt even the appearance of nidenese, 
and so determine our ^ likes and dislikes;* but 
where is the individual who, on the bare possi- 
bility of being rejected, would suffer every oA- 
Clans professor of the science to grope over his 
OT her head, like the inhabitants of Sodohl, for 
tbe door of righteous Lot, and, perhaps, for noae 
of the best of ^purposes ? If a man, on this prin- 
ciple, were to choose bis wife — a wife her hus- 
band — a merchant his partfier — a master his ser^ 
vant, and if diose only were accepted who were 
favoured with a pretty fair rotundity of craniam, 
why, then tbe other miserable outcasts, who 
Blight have die nrifsfortune to possess an unfa- 
vourable prominence, would be despised and 
shunned by their fellow-creatures, and might herd 

I 
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together ki the Island of New Zealand, for the 

purpose of killing and fattening on each other**'* 

'^ Rejection, sir/' observed a gentleman, Hfho 

tat next* Mr. Phrenetic, " would not, in ^eiy 

instance, be a necessary conseqaence ; lor there 

might be a large Benevolence, connected with 

oi^ily a moderate Destrnctiveness, and the person 

e:7&amined might not only have overcome every 

evil propensity, but continue a steady character/' 

" Here," said Mr. Puncture, " is the difficulty 

suggested by Mr. Cautery of proceeding with 

safety: for there is the same possibility, with 

opposite organs, &c. of a person exhibiting, by 

subsequent conduct, a vicious as a moral course 

of life." 

" I feel obliged to you, sir," remarked Mr. 
Cautery, "for your assistance; but I have other 
objections which will lead to other parts of this 
boasted system. So numerous are tbe organs of 
the Head-Piece, that it would be difficult, it 
should seem, to place the point of a pin in any 
j>articular spot, without touching tbat which 
must ever excite our wonder^ and. astonishment; 

* The speaker must be allowed a little latitude in the use of 
words. When speaking of* Wonder,* he of course is not to be 
understood as employing the term in a Phrenologic41 sense, 
hut with certainty ; for ^V wider, in Phrenology, is only marked 
out as * probablef^ and what is most wonderful of all^ is — 
fur who is without It? there is not an organ approprlAteil iQ 
itf use. — Trans. Phrvn. Soc- p. 74, 75. 
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and from their mahiplicitj, it would be sarprisiiifp 
indeed, if there were not- a few eertain and fe* 
lii^tons bits. Place the organs of No. I and 
Nty. 4 either iir the head or the heels, it would 
he almost im])ossihle to mistake; for all must pos* 
'sess the propensity and facnlty of ^ AmativeHe99^ 
and ' Adhesivenesn^ a few bachelors, old maids, 
and anchorites excepted. To say thut a hnmaa 
hein^ has these, is almost eqnal.to our saying, as 
in other cases, he has a bead ; and to know this 
was of much greater importance dnrtng the French 
Revolution, than has been at almost any subse* 
qucnt period. ' Fear^^ noticed by Phrenologists,* 
must, if it have an organ, be common to all : 
for mankind, ' through fear of death,* are ^ all 
their life time subject to bondage.* Even beasts of 
prey have the fear of man implanted in them. 
Now, if a single human skull can be found 
without the pretended organ of Fear, it follows, 
that either the science, which cannot detect one, 
is at variance with the Bible, which affirms the 
existence of the principle in all, or that it is at 
variance with itself, in affirming that, since it 
really does exist, there is always a concomitance 
helween the organ and the faculty. 

^' ^ Benevolence^^ too," continued Mr. Cautery, 
**is an organ whose existence may be called in 
(jpiiestion, and it is not to be wondered that Gall 



• Phren. Tranis. p. 44. 
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f houl^ budltfite ^ a long time' before be conduded 
t0 ^ pl^ce goodness of beart in fbe brain.** If 
bis ovrn heart bad not leaped into his brain for 
^tt^e.DoiQmeiitf aQd been performing the office of 
l}ie bjBfad, bci would bare continued in a state 
qf besitapcj rather thap have determined a^ be 
4jid. What Dr. Johnson said of pity is ap- 
plieable tp bepevojence; and vithput pity — 
iibich is OQt natural to man, eyen spurious 
l^eneiFolenQCi caFIPot receive eyistenpe. Children 
are aliy^ys cruel ; as witness their cruelties 
towards iii^eptis, apd any thing beneath tbeur 
power. jSayages are always cruel, — and it is to 
tJtiepe yveipiistgPi with a view to see human mt- 
^re ip itp unadorned garb. ' Pity,* says Dr. 
Johnson, ^ ifi acquired and improved by the oui* 
Hf a^QU of r^asoii. We may feel uneasy sensations 
fjpcpi seeing a creature in distress, without pity ; 
f<ir we have no pity unless we wish to relieve 
tfeem* When a perspu is pu a journey, and finds 
ii latQ, he bids the coapbmap drive on. Should 
lie ba^ppen to attend when the driver whips the 
hprs^f , he may feel unpleasantly that the animals 
i^re put to pain ; but he dpcs not wish bim tp 
desist : no, he wishes him to drive on.' If pitj 
bias bpth to be * acquired* and ^improved* by 
^e cultivation of reasquj the ^faculty* of bene* 
yplence, which Spur%heim says, ^ produces good* 
ness of heart, kindness, peacefulness, mildness, 

• Sporzheim's Outlines of the Physiognomical System, p. ISO. 
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benignity, complaisance, clemency, mercifulnesft, 
compassion, humanity, hospitality, liberality, 
equity, cordiality, urbanity, and, in one word, 
Christian Charity y can be viewed in no other 
light than as an exotic, planted by the kind hand 
of Christianity. But here the worthy Doctor is 
pleased to view it as indigenous ; and he holds it 
up to the gaze of his readers, just as the vene- 
rable Mr. Abercrombie would hold up the slip of 
a vine, with a bunch of luscious grapes suspended 
from it, the spectators meanwhile all agape, with 
their eyes sparkling and their mouths watering, 
placed in the predicament of poor reynard, and 
ready to exclaim — from a deep conviction of siich 
fruit being utterly beyond the reach of human 
nature. Ah, sour grapes ! Had it not been for 
the name of the worthy Doctor, I should have 
been led to have concluded him a native of Der- 
byshire, where, on descending from the heights 
of some of its more elevated peaks, the horse is 
placed behind the cart. Benevolence — the bene- 
volence of human nature, is to produce Christian 
Charity ! Now, sir, I contend, that it is Chris- 
tianity that produces benevolence : and I add, 
that this is one grand objection I feel to the cold- 
blooded system of Infidelity ; for though the pity 
of infidels has been acquired and improved by 
reason, yet becaiise it has never come under the 
benign influence of Christianity, their principles 
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have flever yet giren rise to a single Bene- 
volent Institution since God made the 
world, ox man fdl from his stedfastness. No, it 
is Christianity alone that plumes the wings of 
charity. AnM)ng infidels, and others, the form 
of Sacred Charity appears sickly and inactive; — 
the pulse at ter heart beats languidly ; — no ex- 
pression iBashes from her eye; — and her pale lip 
attests that no seraph has ever touched it with 
a live cpal from off the altar." 

" Hold, sir," said Mr. Phrenetic, " you have 
favoured us with assertion and declamation, now 
fpr your proofs." 

" To these, sir," said Mr. Cautery, ** I was 
just going to proceed ; and should I be a little 
deliberate in taking off the rind and the shell, 
before I reach the kernel of the argument, you 
mu9t attribute it to my want of skill. You will 
probably recollect, sir, when, in pursuance of 
Mr. Hose's Bill, authentic information was, for 
the first time in any country, laid before the pub- 
lic, of the number of paupers, and the amount of 
the poor-rates, it appeared that more than seven 
hundred thousand persons were enrolled in Bene-- 
fit Societies. The advantage of such societies 
might be inferred from their antiquity. They are 
known to have existed in some of the anoaent 
Greek republics ; traces of them are also found 
among pur Anglo-Saxon ancestors ; and what i9 
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more remarkable, institutious of a siuiilar pur- 
port have been diseovered in some of the South 
Sea Islands, among a people still barbaroas 
enough to delight in devouring the flesh of their 
eQemies. But are these institutions shoots of 
Ipfidelity, springing from it professedly as a sys- 
tem, or a natural consequence of its doctrines ? 
Or if they were, do they deserve the epithet bene^ 
volent attached to them ? By no means ; for no 
man is aided from these but the man who first 
helps them. Christianity alone is a system of 
humanity, which leads to acts of kindness and 
benevolence. In support of this, look at the 
savage state, and descant for an hour together, 
on the benevolence of a New Zealand chief! 
Look, as has been hinted, at the Benevolent In* 
stitutions — if such are to be found, reared by the 
proud assertors of Reason, who profess the pure 
Bdigion of Nature, — the very Nature which is 
stated to produce Benevolence — a Benevolence, in 
its turn, said to produce Christian Charity! A9 
something like Benevol^ce is to be found in civil, 
an4 a destitution of it is manifested in savageMte--' 
as there is a greater portion of it among nominal 
Christians than the disciples of Infidelity y — and 
among the humifies devoted followers of Jesus 
Christ, than persons with the name, but without 
the spirit and morality of the Oospel, it is but 
&»r(o infer, that Benevolemse i& aot a perfection 
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arising out of human nature, but a something 
superadded, or, in the language of Dr. Johnson, 
that which is to be * acquired and improved^ I 
shall not lead you through the various degrees of 
Benevolence, as manifested by nations and com- 
munities, whether Jewish or Christian, profess- 
ing the Religion of the Bible^ in their public 
institutions, nor of one Christian nation with 
another, where the one is possessed of more devo- 
tional feeling than the other — though there would 
be evidence sufficient to establish its claims to the 
character of a celestial exotic, but I would appeal 
to the experience and practice of a nation before 
and after its conversion to Christianity — to Bri- 
tain with^ and Britain without the Gospel. 
From the collective mass, I would proceed to 
the individual, and would exhibit the same man, 
with the same head — but with what the Scrip- 
tures, not Phrenologists, call * a new hearty a 
dastardly churl before^ and a benevolent man 
o/^erhis conversion to God." 

" Your proofs, sir," said Mr. Phrenetic, " may 
be fairly met, and successfully rebutted, by the 
assumption of a single fact — an assumption too 
which can be supported by certainty, viz. that 
Benevolence is innate in man, and only requires 
to be drawn out, and acted upon, by a happier 
influence and more propitious circumstances. 
In this manner too, the argument employed by 
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jon iu another place, relatiTe to tbe first pair af 
bamaa beings, may be confitmted and destroj^d, 
for tJhey had the yarions faculties for which Phre- 
nologists contend,. and it was their apostacy sa 
termed, which was simply the Qeea$iom of their 
dcTelopement/* 

'^ Your reference to the pair in Paradise, sir,** 
returned Mr. Cantory, '^ as well as your remark 
on the present snigect, affords me pleasure, 
as it furnishes an opportunity of ousting you 
from ypur last resort. A little calm reflection 
has no doubt aided in the discovery of this strong 
hold, and I am-^ 

^'No, sir,'' said Mr. Phrenetic, slicing the 
sentence in two, just as it was proceeding from 
the lip, '* the objection was present with me on 
the occasion to which reference has been made| 
fmd would have been employed at the time, had 
it not been for the untoward circumstance which 
interrupted the meeting." 

"I mean no offence, sir," was replied; "and 
if I should have given the credit to after reflec- 
tiouj which was due to previous deliberation, it is 
still the same faculty that is concerned, and the 
same gentleman that put forth his energies : the 
glory, therefore, is still your own, and not given 
to another. But, sir, I was just proceeding to 
say, that I am ready to give you the meeting on 
];he paints in dispute. It will be recollected, tb^t 
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I proved tlie propensities, &c. of Destructiveness^ 
Fear^ 8^c. to be ibcompatible with a state of 
innocencey which, of itself, is a sufficient refuta- 
tion. But there is another view to be taken of 
the case. The very existence of such faculties 
and propensities, would argue not only a provi- 
sion made for the fall, in the original constitu- 
tion of man, but an acceleration towards its 
accomplishment, by means of that provision. Any 
thing in the way of retort, in reference to the pro- 
vision of the will and of the Jndffmentf which 
became perverted^ and because of that perver- 
sion, should not have been furnished, falls to the 
ground : for these were originally good of them- 
selves ; whereas the propensities and faculties in 
question are all bad — very bad, and can only 
exist, if they exist at all, as that which is 
hateful. Destructiveness is destructiveness m 
every place, at all times, and under every mo- 
dification, and cannot be otherwise than what it 
is. If it does not destroy^ destructiveness is not 
the appellation which belongs to it ; to be entire- 
ly quiescent — if that were possible, would be to 
destroy its character. Hypocrisy can easily be 
defined in so many express words ; but come to the 
thing itself, stripped of all verbage, and simply as 
it is conceived by us, and we shall find that hypo- 
crisy is only hypocrisy in its exercise. To sop- 
pose that Adam and Eve possessed the faculties 
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and propensities in a quiescent state, when in 
innocence, which they afterwards manifested, is 
to suppose that the Divine Being placed them 
there, like a number of armed men in ambush, 
for the purpose of defeating his own design in 
the end of their creation. It may be said that 
the test of obedience, employed on the part of the . 
Creator, was as much calculated to defeat the 
divine designs, as were the latent faculties in the 
case suggested ; but this is not the fact, for there 
is not'any thing implied in that test but what is 
honourable to God, in the way of implantation. 
The Maker of man having made him, not a kid' 
den destructionist, but good — ^ very good,' to . 
begin with, he was the better prepared to resist 
the evils opposed to his duty and happiness. On 
the other hand, the conflicting opinion implies . 
latent evil, which only required an occasion in . 
which to manifest itself. Admitting, however, . 
for the sake of argument, their existence ; and . 
supposing with that admission that man had 
stood, the consequence would be, according to 
the principles of Phrenology, that there would 
have been no developement : but agreeably to the 
same principles, a want of developement, docs , 
not xieceBBArily imply non-cvistence ; and hence 
in an undeveloped state — though not perhaps 
without some internal grumblings, because of long . 
imprisonment, they could as much claim an ex- . 
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ikence & thbtisand years after the tfest was'rfvey, ' 
ai b^tt(reen ibe creation and the fall, diiiitig'^he' 
latter of wWcli periods they affe supposed to hsivc? 
eidisted— ^though nothing like existence can by any ^ 
pOsi^billty be established. Bnt even here, the qhes- ' 
tioti of utility would be presenting itself at every 
ttinl, as it would be difficult to recontfle the 
creation of quiescent faculties with the wisdom of 
the Creator, or to account for their use to the ' 
possessor. Now, sir, for the other point in 
quei^tioh; as man, after hisapostacy, became to- 
tally depraved, * every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart' being ' only evil continually,* I infer 
that this * evil tree* could not produce the 'ffood 
fruiV of benevolence^ to which so many ex'cellen- 
cies are ascribed by Dr. Spurzheim. The same 
authority which pronounces man ffood in the one 
state, pronounces him evil in the other; an^ h^ 
was exempt from evil in the one, for the same rea- 
s6h he was devoid of good in the other : while he 
was in his primeval state, he was good — only 
gbod—'goud continually y and vice versa^ on bis 
privation of the image of his Maker. On the 
manii^estatioii of any. thing good^ Phrenologists 
conduct vs to the well-spring of mature for its 
source: Theologians, on the contrary, tepresent 
man as"a V*^^^m^A creature — as in ^ sMtable 
stftt^^and sfaew^ that this Very cteat6^6, botia 
' Hkie^ti 'Wild '^ss^a^pdlif/ can ^faty be^ bk^ok^' itf by* ' 
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the wkolesome * discipline of civilization, and 
when ciyilized, can only, by the force of educa- 
tion and the culture of reason, acquire and im* 
prove those feelings and habita which will render 
him useful and acceptable to his fellows ; and that, 
finally, he must be led to the well-spring of life, 
and slake his thirst there, before he can produce 
any thing either . intrinsically and scripturaily 
good, or be empowered to present an offering 
accepU^ble to his God. I offer no apology for 
this puritanical mode of viewing the subject* 
Phrenologists, whose corrective scheme is only 
another edition of a part of the Religion of 
Nature, may clothe that self same Nature with 
their own adomings,^ — may bring it, with all its 
poverty and depravity, to its own assistance,—^ 
and hang it round with all its self-created glories ; 
but I would prefer gazing upon that light which 
enlighteneth every man that comethinto the world, 
— on that grace J which, as the fountain of all 
good, bringeth salvation ; and, with the trenches 
full of water, should prefer going direct to the 
footstool of Mercy, to call for fire from heaven to 
descend and consume the sacrifice, rather than tor- 
ture myself by anxiously, ceaselessly, and fruit- 
lessly crying * from morning even until noon, say- 
ing/ with other worshippers, * O Baal, hear us!* '*^ 
Just at the close of the last remark, the barge 
reached it& destined place ; Mr. Cautery paid his 

K ■ 
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-respects to the party, and shook hands nvith the 
lecturer; observing to the latter, that he hoped 
he would pardon any undue warmth which might 
have been manifested, — pressing his hand with 
all the cordiality that opposed opinion would ad- 
mit. It seemed something like a parent patting 
the head and stroking down the hair of his boy, 
after having flogged him for his folly, and vfas 
received with a somewhat worse grace than it 
was given. Summer — that season of warmth 
of smiles, and of flowers, could scarcely have re 
ceived a more repulsive look, if she had attempt- 
ed to leap into the arms of Winter, than Mr. 
Phrenetic gave on the approach of his opponent. 
It was soon over, and Mr. Cautery heeded it not. 
He proceeded, on landing, to the despatch of 
business, and forwarded, by the barge — which 
was to return in the afternoon, the following let- 
ter to his friend: — 

" Dear Prober — What do you think ! Can you indeed crv - 
dit it ? I had the Lecturer for a companion in the bar^e ^^ 
the way to G — . Phrenology was started, and by some ip^jkKti 
or other, I was compelled to open upon it in fuU cry ^ and 
whatever I did with others, 1 am afraid I ran myself out ci 
credit with Mr. Phrenetic and his friends. But the object <• 
my present address is, to press you, at the earnest request ni 
our mutual friend Mr. B., to meet a few acquaintances sit hxi 
house to-morrow, at dinner. He is about nine tenths a pl&rvD* 
ologist, and as anxious for the arrival of the hour in wtkioli ths 
lecturer has to make his first public appearance, as the liyni^^ 
jieal pair arc for the dawn of the bridal morn; and lik.« 
too^-who tie the knot for life, will, in all probability, be 
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to it for cFer^ — Phrenology is the fheme of every party ; e?en 
the children are taking off each others hats, and examining 
each others heads in the streets. Fail not to add to the plea- 
son of your friend, by complying with hfe request, and by 
that coKipUan€«i to the felicity of 

"Your*», &c. • 

«* Actual Cautery.*' 

Tbe morning air was balm itself, — Mr. Cautery 
hastened to the quay about the time the vessel 
was expected to arrive — sauntered about ti]I she 
hove in sight — ^and, to the joy of his heart, soon 
had the pleasure of handing his friend on shore. 
They visited Mr. B., and afterwards spent a little 
time in perambulating the town. On their return, 
Mr. B. took them into an ante-room, in a state 
of apparent embarrassment, which was soon ex- 
plained. He informed them^ that Mr. Cerate, 
a friend of his, and an admirer of Mr. Phrenetic, 
had, on the score of friendship, and without his 
knowledge, invited him to take dinner at his 
house, and that he had actually arritred, and was 
in the adjoining room. They each felt and 
looked unspeakable things, and the more so, lest 
it Bhould be deemed a designed plot, but agreed 
to make the best of it. Mr. B. left them to them- 
selves for a short time. They soon followed — a 
ittle awkwardness was the result of an introduc- 
ion to Mr. Phrenetic, — but a well-furnished table 
>ut them in admirable temper with each other. 
riiey appeared lost in the onset to every subject 
»ut one, and would have continued so, had it not 
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been for a stray remark or two from a gentleman 
on the head of a turkey, and also on that of a 
goose and of a hare, which were offered in com- 
pliment to Mr. Phrenetic, who was not suffi- 
ciently hare-brained to leave the subject already 
in hand, and under discussion of the knife and 
fork, for one which had so recently been so much 
less savoury and palatable. At this juncture, 
the scene past away from the eye, and was as 
completely concealed as the face of a beautiful 
landscape by a sudden and dense fog. 
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LeUerftom Jmm^ ibe Less to Daniel the Seer* 



The following letter will be a kind of connect- 
ing link between the preceding pages and another 
small work on the same subject: — 

^DearDaniel— libaTe at length penned the subject of mj 
Tisiont, snd will ftel obliged by your imparting to me in wri- 
ting sacfa of those as disturbed the interior of your cranium 
about the same period^ and which you were Jund enough to 
<HRnmunieate in conT^raalion. You appear, as far as I recol- 
lect, to haye beea aoaving in- the intellectual^ while I was flat- 
terin^ aboiat in the^ eelestial regions. At one moment. Reve- 
lation appeared an immense ocean stretching before me, across 
which I seemed to sweep, occasionally dipping my pinions 
into the pnre waters, and from which those waters were again 
shook Hka dew-drops fiom the bosom of the lark, after she has 
left her grassy bed, and is rising to meet and hail the morning 
light with her SMig. 

" How do you think we diould appear in print ! For my 
own part, I really think we should make a very respectable 
pair of authois. You may entitle your production the * Hel- 
met;' mine shall be the ' Head*Piece.' I have my reasons for 
this, and a still stronger reason why you should maintain your 
gravity, wMle yon attend to them. The sheets which I have 
forwarded hare not only the Head-Piece for their theme, but the 
fountain-head has been visited for support. You, on the other 
band, have chiefly paid court to reason. Now, as the Head- 
Piece comprehends, by a common mode of expression, the whole 
of the cranium, and as the Head is that ufon which the Helmet 
is placed, or the base upon which it restSf so Hetieon must 
ground herself on BevelaikM, Hence the propriety of looking 
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i^)on tlie Helmet as only sl Jitter for the Head Piece, andnottb* 
Head-Piece as made for the Helmet. Some men would have 
proceeded very differently to work, and would have been for 
compelling Rerelation to bend to Reasons but this would be to 
convert the Helmet into the Head — to place Revelation on the 
cranium of Reason. Such persons act the part of children, 
who, in sportive mood, prefer waZibiny^-pardon the Hibemicism ! 
en the crowns of their heads : they wish to turn Revelation, aa 
well as the world, ' upside down.* But in our gayest moments, 
we never feel disposed to personify the mountebank-^-^o excite 
merriment. They are only the few — ^the daring, who will jeo- 
pardy both limb and life in this way. Every thing in its pro- 
ber place, and in its proper order. Reason is the handmaid of 
Revelation, and, like a faithful servant, may occasionally jnro- 
tect the celestial Queen, just as the Head is the master of tbe 
Helmet, and is sheltered by it in the day of battle. . Still, it is 
the master who supports the servant. This places yonr Helmet, 
not yourself, in a humiliating light ; but let us not hesitate to 
lie in the dust awhile, whether that dust shall be in the rallej 
or on the hill, provided we can, by such debasement, exalt the 
oracles of truth. Many an useful, and many a handMfme Hel" 
met has been made, through the instrumentality of a Head-Piece 
and a pair of hands, but it was never known— however a Hel- 
met might adorn and protect a Head, that it erer possessed the 
power of manufacturing one. So much, dear Daniel, for the 
reason and apparent fitness of the titles, which are not only to 
decorate, but under the auspices of which our noble productions 
are to be ushered into the presence chamber of the public. 
JRevelation takes the precedence — ^Reason walks modestly ia 
the rear ; — united, the public will neither be presented with a 
naked Head, nor yet an useless Covering, the latter left suspend- 
ed on a pin against the wall of an old gothic buildings the 
residence of spiders, covered with cobwe^bs and dust. 
I remain^ as heretofore, 

»* Your's, 
*^Brain AUey, "Most truly, 

Ovt, 18*23." **>Iames the Less." 
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BY DANIEL THE SEER. 



"That skull had a toogae in it, and could sing once : How the Knate 
*< jowls it to the groand, as if it were Cain^s jaw-hone, that did the flnt 
^'mnrder* This might he the pate of a Politician which this Ass now 
'* o^er-reaches.**— Sbakspsabb. 



" With respect to the supposed possibility of ascertaining men's dispo- 
*' sitions and oharacter from the Shape of their Heads and Faces, I will make 
" one obeerration— that I have seen yarious skulls — here is one, for instance 
t( — in which you see several Eleyations on the Outward Surface, without 
" there being any corresponding Depression on the Inside. I need not tell 
» you that, where there is no hollow in the skull inside, there could hare been 
" no Enlaigement of brain ; and this was an argument used against the 
** Phrenologists by Dr. Barlow.''— -Abbbnbtby in his Lectures. 
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TO THE READER. 



It is granted on aU hands, that the imagina- 
tion is often affected during sleep, by the impres- 
sions which certain images, <sonversations, and 
transactions have made upon it through the day. 
There would not, therefisre, be any thing re- 
markable, in two penotts, who had been more 
than ordinarily engaged on the same sulgect in 
their waiklag moments, dreaming of it in the 
course of the night. Thcgr naght not, it is true, 
dream, so to speak, exactly in the same track ; 
but still, the scenes and the subjects of the day, 
would cither be the phantoms of pleasure or the 
spectres #f fear to the pillowed head. Tliis, in 
the ^estimation of some, might account for the 
authors of the *' Head- Piece '* and of the 
'^ Helmet** dreaming so admirably in concert 
with each other*— just like two musicians hum- 
ming over different parts of the same tune. 
The remarks of James tke Lesb, at the 
dose of the '* Head-Piece,** supercede the 
necessity of further prefatory obserrations from 

Daniel the Seer. 
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HEAD-PIECE. 



Mr. Cerate, who had introduoed Mr. Phre- 
netic to the house, and to the companj of his 
friend, and who, like every true disciple, was pretty 
certain of success, turned to Mr. Prober, and 
said, ^' We have some knowledge of the argu- 
ments employed by Mr. Cautery against the Sci- 
ence in question ; but we understand you oppose 
it on other than Scriptural grounds. Will you 
favour us with your views ? for some of us are led 
to suppose you would almost as soon wish to be 
without a head as carry about vrith you a signifir 
cant bump.'' 

Mr. Prober. — " As you desire my opinion on. 
the subject of Phrenology, which at present 
attracts so much of public attention, I cannot 
refuse to comply with your wishes, but shall 
endeavour to be as brief as possible. 
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^^ The principal points for wbich the abettors 
of this new science contend, are, that each of the 
propensities, sentiments, and intellectual qualities 
of the mind, has a separate pair of oi^gans, con- 
sisting of certain portions of brain, by means of 
whidh they are manifested ; that, in proportion to 
the size of the organs, the faculties possess the 
power of manifestation ; and that the size of the 
organs is indicated by bumps on the cranium, 
correspondent to their extent on the surface of the 
brain. Thus, by examining a person^s skuU, 
you may divine his character." 

Here Mr. Phrenetic signified his assent to all 
but the last sentence. 

Mr* Prober, — ^^ Many have been surprised at 
the confidence with which Phrenologists promul- 
gate their doctrines ; especially as they confess 
that the science^ as they call it, is new, imperfect, 
surrounded with difiiculties, and has already un- 
dergone several changes. 

'* But they profess to be philosophers of Lord 
Bacon^s school, who deduce principles from facts. 
They have examined many skulls, and have found 
them to be as various in their structure as their 
possessors were in character. They have also 
discovered, that when difierent persons hare been 
remarkable for the manifestation of a particular 
ikculty, they exhibited a large protuberance on a 
particular part of the cranium. Upon these facts 
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the principal part of their system is built. The 
portions of brain under these protuberances are 
supposed to be the seat of the faculties, and 
the organs by which they perform their functions. 
Thus, die j^renological organ of ^ Destructive- 
ness' is said to be * conspicuous In the heads of 
cool and deliberate murderers.' '' 

Mr* Cerate. — *[ Not any thing could be more 
d^ady demonslvated than this sulyect was last 
night, by my respected friand, Mr. Phrenetic.'^ 

Mr. Pn^ber*-^^^ Suppose this be granted, it 
proves nothiag,. vafess it cast be shewn, on the 
other side of the q^iesttout that none have these 
bumps, except such as are of a ferocioas dispo- 
sition; but tblA wili not be pretended. In the 
Transactions of the Phrenological Society, lately 
published, there are eight cerebral develope- 
ments. 

^^ The foUowingis the indication of this organ : 
- ^ In King Robert Bruce lartjte. 

In Miss Fisher, aged O years fuli. 

In J. O. a boy, aged 10 years \J4zrge. 

. In the Rev. Mr. M. a baptist mini8ter..Zar(/6''. 
• In JFames Gqmiaa, a murderer:... t;er^ Idrffe, 

In ^oha Bellingham,....««do^ ditto. 

lit Mary Maciimes, do u.Uirge. ' 

, Jm DanAHaggart, «.do \„/fall. 

^^ This wgau la not mairked small, or mbderatt*/ 
in ^my of thess eJtampIes ; it is of very utie([HaT' 
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size in the moi'derers ; and, if it be larger in two 
of them than in any of the four who are not 
chargeable with this crime, it is larger in three 
of the latter than in David Haggart, one of the 
former. It is wonderful to find this ^ organ eon* 
spicuous in cool and deliberate murderers,' when 
it appears equally conspicuous in persons who 
cannot be charged with either murder or cruelty ! 
You may find twenty other parts of the body 
which exldbit pretty much the same appearances 
in murderers and in others ; and you might with 
as much propriety make any on^ of these the seat 
of anger as the port upon which the Phrenolo- 
gists hare fixed.'* 

Mr. Anodyne. — " Other parts of the body are 

not so immediately connected with the brain." 

Mr. Prober. — ** It is just the same with all 
the other organs as with this. For instance-^ 
Phrenologists have noticed a large bump on a 
certain part of the skull, in some pious people — 
a point not lost sight of by my friend Mr. Cau- 
tery ; they have, therefore, called this the organ 
of veneration, — ^the seat of the religious faculty. 
I have had the curiosity to examine the indica- 
tions of this faculty in the four murderers. In 
Gordon, it is large; in Bellingham, it is mode- 
rate; in Macinnes, it is full; and, in Haggart, 
it is moderate. It is not deficient in any of them ; 
and two of them have moiie than an average 
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share of religion ! Bat if a certain portion of 
the skull exhibit the same appearances in both 
religions and irreligions people, I have just as 
good a reason for calling it, the indication of 
profaneness, as the Phrenologists have for calling 
it, the indication of veneration. If this organ 
were large in all pious people, and small in all 
profane people : and if the same distinction ex- 
isted in reference to all the other phrenological 
organs which are said to be established; then 
the snbject would deserve a serious investigation ; 
but, as things are, they have not advanced a 
single step — ^they have not so much as a probable 
to support any of their inductions.^' 

Mr. Phrenetic, — " That they have not advan- 
ced a step, has yet to be proved." 

Mr. Prober. — " A most remarkable instance 
of the failure of their indications is furnished by 
tiie Transactions of the Society,^ in an article on 
the Phrenology of Hindostan. The writer says, 
* The organ of Philoprogenitiveness is uniform^ 
ly very fully developed in the Hindoo. According 
to my observations, males and females possess it 
in the same proportion.' It gives the love o{ 
children. And yet there are no ^people in the 
world who practice infanticide to the same extent ' 

^^ Indeed nothing is more common than for the 

indications on the cranium' to be flatly contra- 

■* ' ' ■ ' "f ■ ■ ■ I , I i , , , - . 

• ♦ Page 441. 
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dieted in the life^ Thus, in both Maiy Macina^ 
and James Gordon^ the organ of language is 
marked fulL And in point of fact, the viomujk 
had only learned to read and i/^rite, both of whioh 
she performed very badly ; and the man could da 
neither." 

Mr^ Anodyne. — " You ought to know that it 
is stated by Phrenologists in explanation, that 
when there is no manifestation cprrespomd^nt.to 
the indications, this is owing to circumstances 
being unfavourable to the developemexit, or to- 
the restraining influence of other organs." 

Air. Prober. — " If the fact were first esta- 
blished that the brain is divided into a plurality 
of organs by means of which the faculties perform 
their functions, then we might admit these expbx* 
nations, to account for the want of correspondence 
between the organs and the. manifestations ; but^ 
till the fact is established, nothing is doi^e, a^d 
the phrenologist is only arguing in a circle. He 
sets out to prove that the propensitiesi sentiments, 

and in];ellectual powers, are indicated on the 

... , ■ 

cranium ; and he produces some examples in 
whiph the life, corresponds with these indiaatioips: 
these are his proofs. .But I can produce aA^^afiiy 
exajnplcjs to shew that the life does not c^r^ssp^d 
with these appearances on the skull i and I have 
just as good a.res^on to infer the ag^iHpeiUtiu 
his examples, is merely accidental, us be has to 
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infer that the disagreement in mine ^0 such. For 
instaDce, I hare produced two examples of dances 
haTiog the organ of language full. I will not 
deny but a Phrenologist may produce two ex- 
amples of leAmed men having the same organ 
fully dereloped. Now, my examples will just as 
well prove that the part of the cranium referred 
to is the indication of ignorance, as his, that 
it is the indication of learning. If I will grant 
him hisp&intj he can account finr my principles 
being contrary to the rule by stating that they re- 
ceived no education, or else, that the Mgan of 
langnage was cramped by the controllings power 
of other organs. And if he will grant me my- 
pointy I will get rid of his exceptions by saying 
that his men went to a good school for a long- 
time, which was eiiough to make blockheads 
wise, or else, that several organs favourable to 
learning, overcame the natural propensity of one 
to ignorance.*' 

^ Mr. Cautery, — ^^ Bat how does a Phrenologist 
prove the influence of the organs upon one an-^ 
other ?" 

Mr. Prober. — <* Why, it must be so, (» the 
indications would agree with the c^iaracter.*' 

Mr. Cautery. — *^ And why do not the indica-^ 
tions agree with the character ?'' 

Mr. Prober. — ^** Because of the restraining 
power of the organs. Grant him eitheri and he 
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^iU proTe the other ; but grant him neither^ aad 
he haa bo proof at atl. It is thus that these 
boasted disciples of Bacon philosophize ! They 
agree, as I hare ah^ady stated, in a eirck* They 
begin by begging the ipiestion, and end in hy- 
pothei»s, in order to make a flimsy system hang 
together, which has nothing solid to sappcnrt it. 

^^ Admit the influence of eircomstances, (and 
it oaanot be denied) and the science is immedi* 
ately in nneertainty y for if you oannot prognos* 
ticate the ctreumstances in which a person may 
be placed, you are perfectly at a loss as to how 
the organs will act, and may scmtBBse hia era- 
mum till you crack your own, without being 
able to come to any conclusion respecting hia 
character.' ' 

A short pause ensued, in hope of inducing a 
reply, when a wish was expressed for Mr. Prober 
to proeeed. 

Mr. Prober. — " Do circumstances rule the 
organs? or the organs circumstances? If the 
fcMrmer,. the science is destroyed : if the latter, 
then Phrenologists must refer to something else 
than circumstances to explain the discrepances 
between the organs and manifestations. If it be 
said, sometimes one rules, and sometimes the 
other, this throws all into confusion :— it is like 
a civil war raging in a country, in which both 
parties gain advantages by turns, and Aus 
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btffie all cidciilatioiis as to ivUeh will finally tri« 
wuph. I diaU give you s^ne eoLampleB by and 
bye, of perjsiOfia who iiad large organs and ware 
placed in cirenvMitaBcea fiiyovraUe to their fiiD 
devel<^ement; and yet tiie lasy felkme would do 
nothing at all. 

'^ Whatisffiid of the lealraining inflneaee 
which one organ exerts upon another, ia per- 
fcctly gffutuitoQs, and is, as has been mhtmn by 
Mr. Cauftny, inconaistent vrUk sound theology^ 
All that can be said for it is, that the system of 
Phrenology requires it ; but I have never aeen a 
portiele^of eyidence in support of it When we 
come to the ^sxanunation of Gordon's cranium, 
1 shall shew ihat tius doctrine is false. In the 
mean time I have two remarks to make* 1. Sup« 
posing this doctrine to be true, and &at the in« 
fluence of such oi^an is in proportion to ; its 
siae, yet when the influence of circumstancce is 
taken kito the account, a Phrmologist must be 
liable to perpetual mistake in his calculations, 
because he has no indioations on the eranimn of 
Ae ciixumstances in which his subject may be 
pkced. For instance. If a person have a very 
large destructiveness, and a large benevolence, 
a Phrenologist would deddediat cruelly will pre^ 
dominate in the character; smdryet if. he be 
phu^ed in a situation very favourable to Ike cul- 
tivation of benevolence, and y&j n^uch oppose^ 
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to the maiiifestalioii of degtoncti?dnes8, these 
c^umstancea may twn die balance the -oilier 
waj, and produce a chasaeter h^hly amiable. 
2. It is a strong pnesun^ve argftment against 
the influence of one oigan upon another, that it 
Is as contrary to the analogy of natnve, -as to the 
doctrines of the BU»le. The oigan of sight does 
not interfere with that of hearing, nor the organ 
of taste with that of smelling ; nor do we know 
of any two clashing together, in a healdiy state 
of the body. There is this jomble and strife of 
organs in the system of the Phrenologists mily ; 
-*^t is not to be found in the system of nature." ' 
Mr. Cerate. — ^^ Gire me leare to remind you, 
that another argument in favour of the plurality 
of organs, and of their phrenologiQal silnation 
and clasfiofication, is drawn from an esxamination 
of the skulls of animals, b turns out that the 
structure of the cranium of the different species 
is as different as their propensities. The most 
prominent parts indicate the principal propea- 
sities ; and it has been observed, that men wIm» 
have indulged the same propensities freely, have 
exhibited in the same parts n similarity of struc- 
ture. Thus the organ of destructiveness, whieh 
is so hugely developed in murdevers, is also large 
in camivorouSy and comparatively small in gtar 
miniv<»o«s animals ; and&e organ of oonstrac- 
Hveness^ which is so conspicuous in ingenious 
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meckanies, has keen noticed lui Tery pTomineni 
m fmimitlii wlrieh have manifested much art in' 
die constnictioii of any tUng, — as the beaver in* 
building its liouse, and certain birds their nests.'* 
Mr. Cauterf.-^'^ Ereiy medical man vrSl in- 
form yoo, tiiat comiNiratiTe anatomy; which was 
miieh relied on formerly, has led to many se- 
lions mistakes; no great stress, therefore, ought 
Uk be laid upon it'' 

Mr. Prober. — " Besides, if in carnivorous 
uiimals the propensity to destroy were the same 
as in men, they would kill oAer animals when 

« 

incited by neither hunger nor revenge ; but this 
is not observed to be the case. In the human 
species tiiis organ is roused to activity, we are 
told, by the mere lov^ of killing. It is on this 
jHinciple that Phrenolo^sts explain the conduct' 
of chfldren in torturing and destroying insects 
md small animals. To this jprinciple they refer 
what are called the sports of the field. And 
w^e it not for the restraining power of the 
sftoral sentiments, they affirm that our feet would 
run as swiftly to shed blood, as they do to witness * 
aia exectttion ; since it is supposed to be the 
same organ which prompts to both.* But we 
never heard of lions or tigers going a hunting, 
as men do, ifor the mere pleasure of the thing. 
When these animals have gratified their appetite, 
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they retire to their dens, and pro^vl forth again 
only when instigated by love or hunger. The 
desire of food is what impels them to take life. 
Hunger, however, is not indicated by a bump 
in the skull, but by a hollow in the stomach:— 
the propensity to destroy is not owing to a full 
organ in the head, but to the motion and craving 
of an empty organ in the belly. The sensation 
in the stomach may not, perhaps, wholly deter-, 
mine the hind of food upon which they subsist ; 
but, if this point be settled by the eye, the 
smell, and the taste, it must be remembered that 
these organs are not seated in the brain,'' 

Mr. Cautery vQ^ointiLy ^^ Graminivorous ani- 
mals manifest as strong a disposition as the car- 
nivorous do, to destroy their own species. Put 
two bulls, which are strangers to each other, 
into a field with cows, and they will commonly 
fight till one is killed. The same remark applies 
to horses, and many other species of animals. 
From these facts we have as much right to infer, 
that the organ marked ^ Destructiveness ^ in 
murderers should be small, because it is found 
diminutive in one class of animals, which destroy 
their own species occasionally, as that it should 
be large, because it is thus exhibited in another 
class, which indulge the same propensity to the 
same extent. — But I ought to ask pardon for in- 
terrupting my friend." 
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Mr. Prober. — " No offence, sir. When hun- 
ger is not the exciting canse, a lion does not ma- 
nifest a stronger propensity than a bull does, to 
destroy other species of animals ; for we as sel- 
dom hear of one as of the' other killing a 'beast 
and leaving it whole. What, therefore, the car- 
nivorous destroy more than the graminivorous do, 
is owing to an exciting cause in the stomach, and 
hot in the head. It follows, on the principles 
of Phrenology, that the organ of * destructive- 
hess' should be of the same dimensions in both 
species ; and since this is admitted to be contrary 
to fact, the science is built on fable. 
" ** It is merely owing to circumstances that all 
xnen do not manifest a disposition to destroy. 
LiCt the structure of the cranium be what it will, 
if we were in a savage state, we should all be 
tinder the necessity of doing as other savages do 
' — w6 must kill to satisfy hunger, or perish 
through want. In the present state of society in 
this country, one does the work of * deslructive- 
hess* for maiiy ; but in another state, every one 
would soon learn to perform this necessary ope- 
ration for himself. Very few carnivorous £lnimals 
would give themselves the trouble, and expose 
themselves to the danger of destroying other 
creatures, if they could have a plentiful supply 
brought daily to their dens. I have been in- 
formed by a traveller into the East, that lions 
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and tigera will not attack men when not impelled 
by hunger. As man, therefore, is camiyoronSy 
for 0ie saoie reasons that the organ of ' destnie- 
tiveness' is large in all animals of that dass, it 
ought to he large in all the human species :'l>ul 
Phrenologists admit this is not the casej' 

Mr. Cautery.— ^ Thank you, sir. IjT you ean 
overturn the argument drawn from analogy, the 
whole tsiystem will totter. Haye the goodness to 
foUbw up your attache, by a stroke at the organ 
of ^ constructiveness* in animals ; and if you can 
destroy it as cleverly as you have just dispatched 
the organ of ^ destruotiveness,^ Phrenologists 
must try to re*construct their system, withoutem* 
ploying either the brains or sku]}s of beast^ 
which I believe will be a matter of some dijG** 
culty." 

Mr. Cerate. — " You are always ready to mee( 
every limping argument more than half way; 
and what has only the appearance of probability^ 
comes to your prejudiced mind with all the force 
of mathematical demonstration. I suspect he 
.will find that part of the skull too hard to yiel4 
to his blows." 

c 

Mr. Prober. — *^ There is a greater display 
of intellectual power in the productions of ani- 
mals than in those of the human species. What 
weaver could manufacture a web equal to that of 
a spider, in the firmness of the thread and the 
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exquisite mecluusisiii of the stnictare ? or who» 
howerer ingenions, could make a nest that would 
bear a comparison with the work of many a bird ? 
Are animals, then, really more intelligent than 
men ?" 

Mr. Phrenetic. — ^^' No. Man constructs by 
reason ; animals by instinct^' 

Mr. Anodyne. — ^' And what is instinct ?" 
Mr. Prober. — ^^ Lord Monboddo's definition 
will not, perhaps, be objected to. He says, 
* Instinct is a determination given by Almighty 
' Wisdom to the mind of the brute, to act in such 
or such a way, upon such or such an occasion, 
without intelligence, without knowledge of good' 
or ill, and without knowing for what eud or pur- 
pose he acts.' Dr. Gleig*s definition is much, 
the same. ^Instinct,* says he, Ms a certain 
power or disposition of mind, by which, inde- 
pendent of all instruction or experience, without 
deliberation, and without having any end in view, 
animals* are unerringly directed to do spontane- 
ously whatever is necessary for the preservation^ 
of the individual or the continuation of the kind.* 
Animalis, then, do not contrive; they merely 
execute. Neither, a bird- nor a bee understand 
any thing of the mathematical principles upon 
which they construct their houses ; they do not,, 
by previous study, form plans of their structures, 
and propose the ends to be served! by them ; they. 
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work ntkder the dkection of a superior intellect* 
It Heeessarily follows that the faculty of construe* 
tiveness is iu that superior intellect ; and^ if this 
faculty be not iu the mind of the brute, then« 
on the principles of Phrenology, as well as those, 
of' common sense, the or^a» of constructiveness 
is not to be found in its brain.^^ 

Mr. Cerate was about to strike in a remark, but 
was prerented with, ^^ Hear him out." 

Mr. Prober. — ^* This point may be illustrated, 
by a reference to the labouring classes of our 
species^ If you contemplate a magnificent pa^ 
lace, you will admire the genius of the man who 
qonceired the design and superintended tl|e. 
erection; but, you will not suppose that the 
workmen employed at it possessed the sam^e akUl 
as the architect, merely because they were the 
instruments by which the materials were procured, 
prepared, ajEid united together They might be 
l^lockheads, and yet, under his direction, execute 
a work which is the wonder of the world. It is 
not in their heads, but in his that you must seek 
for the organ of constructiTeness ; since many of 
these mighty builders,, if left to themselveSi could 
not have constructed a pig-stye. No one sup- 
poses that evely mason's derk who carried stone 
and mortar to St. Paul's, possessed the faculty 
of construetivehess in an equal degree with Sir 
Christopher Wren." 
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Mr. Phrenetic. — " Some, of our philosophery, 
you know, suppose that brutes can reason, and 
that the constructive faculty is inherent in their 
minds." 

Mr. Prober. — " It is not necessary to my 
argument to maintain that animals are entirely 
destitute of reason, no more than that those men 
are without this faculty who work by the plans of 
a m43ter genius. If they possess a small portion 
of rea^n, they may use it as human labourers 
do thjeirs, not in planning the structure, or de- 
termining the materials to be used, or how they 
shall be fitted together, but doing the work 
assigned them in the way most easy and agreeable 
to themselves.'* 

ilCr. Cai^^^ry, afraid of 801^ concess],on, ob- 
served, ^^ But I deny that animals contrive those 
work^ which manifest superior skill ; for, if each 
anima} worked under the dirj^tion of its own 
reason* as that reason is finite, the work would 
beai^ the stamp of imperfection, would admit of 
prpgressive improvement, and would sometimes 
be performed' at seasons, or under circumstances, 
wbjich would render it of little or no utility ; all 
of which is contrary to fact. The productions, 
sefua to be perfectly, adapted to answer the .en,ds 
fo^ wb^ they were de|signed. The greates|;, 
phUospj^ier cannot suggest an improvement in 
them y and tl^ere is no proof that from, the be^n- 
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ning any improvement has actually been made. 
The oldest men living mil tell yon that birds 
made their nests exactly in the same manner-when 
they were boys as at present ; and the first essay 
of each individual is as complete as the last. 
Men often construct works JS{ great ingenuity, 
but of little or no utility. Animals are never 
guilty of this folly ; their works of art are all 
useful, and are performed only at the proper 
season. This perfection in their productions 
demonstrates that they are under the guidance of 
infinite wisdom." 

Mr. Phrenetic. — " The organ may be the sign 
of an innate propensity, though not of a con- 
triving faculty." 

Mr. Prober. — " If so, then the contriving 
faculty must have another organ. But, this will 
hardly comport with the assertion of Phrenolo- 
gists, that the organ of constructiveness is ob- 
served to be large in ingenious mechanics; for, if 
the faculty of it does not include ability and 
disposition to contrive, as well as a propensity to 
work, the dimensions of the oi^an need be no 
larger, in an ingenious mechanic than in a elod- 
beater. 

^^ But the propensity is not innate ; if it were, 
it would manifest itself as much at one 8<^son of 
the year as another ; for the strength of the pro* 
pensity is measured by the size of the bump ; 
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I, 9fi ibis is Hid .sane idl «he year rouiid, jdie 
(.8 of Phrenolagy.require Ahat binbuBhooU 
beaa bosiiy employedinJbiukliiigdorijigaiiiBBier} 
automB^ and winter, as in the spnng ! 

f ' Having shewn that the eontriyanee of the 
slmctore, and the impolse to raise it, are of God^ 
i% not only follows that neither the facnl^ nor 
the organ of constructiyeness is in the. skull <tf 
the animal, which orertnrQS ihe argument dnnai 
from analogy, — but further, that God can.as ea* 
sily by supernatrural communieati<« prompt men 
as brutes to a course of action whidi they vonll 
never pursue if left to themselves ; and this cats 
up the whole system q{ Phrenology, root and 
branch. The Divine Power in the hpaxt of the 
Christian is an abiding principle, idiioh acts in 
unison witJi moral liberty, and is dkected to 
moral and spiritual ends ; and this sufficiently 
distinguishes it from the kind pf influence ev- 
erted upon animals. Bat supernatural agency 
i3 inconsistent with Phrenology ; and having 
proved its existence in the case of brutes, ita 
posnibility in refereuce to map cmi^ot b$i deip^d^ 
I need not, however, pursue this auloe^^ b^^t;^ 
as my friend Mr. CauteQr h^ done ample ju^tiiiQ 
to the argument dmvm from revelation.-- 

Mr. Le^mei, who was one of the p^rtyt sj^^k 
who hnA sat hitherto in sitenoe^ said, ^^, I wi^hi 
all the Pbcenolpgists in the worM had beeo pi^-v 
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sent, to see how easily their Babel is brought to 
the ground. I wonder I never thought of these 
arguments. I confess I used to feel puzzled 
when Phrenologists referred with so much con- 
fidence to the skulls of beasts in support of their 
doctrine ; but as I do not like to be compared to 
a beast, I would never yield to the argument, 
and I fed much obliged to Mr* Prober, for 
completely overturning it What haa the system 
now to rest on ?" 

Mr. Phrenetic. — " Facts, sir, which it will 
require all the strength of your jHrejudice' to 
resist. I believe most of the enemies of the 
science are of your stamp ; they do not like our 
arguments, and therefore, ' though they cannot 
reply to them, they will not yield to thenu'' 

Mr. Lancet. — '^ I have read a little on ther 
subject of Phrenology, but have not studied it 
Many of the arguments in favour of it seem very 
plausible, and I have sometimes been more than 
half inclined to believe in it ; but I must own I 
think it derives more support from metaphysics 
than facts. For instance,'— -is the brain divided 
into upwards of thirty pair of organs ? No ana- 
tomist pretends that he has discovered so many 
separate portions of it ; and though a Phrenolo- 
gist says there may be so many different parts in 
the brain, yet a may be is not ^fact^ The ar- 
guments, however, are ingenious, and I shall be 
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much pleased fb hear them temperately dis- 
cussed.'' ' 

Mr. PhreneHc.-^^^ The generally receited: 
opinion, that the brain is a single organ, cannot* 
be reconciled with. some plain facts. 

^ ^ It is known that study long continood npon the same 
subject produces fatigue, and it is then- fruitless to uige the* 
mind further on in the same direction ; but change the sub- 
ject, and the understanding resumes its rigour. But if all 
the moral and intelleotual acts depended npon one organ 
for their execution, a new subject of meditation would 
serve as an augmentation of fatigue, instead of being in the 
place of refreshment and repose.'* 

^^ Change the suljject, and you .will feel re- 
freshed." 

, Mr. Cmmtery, — ** Very tme. Bnt you may 
change the subject, and be relieved of the fatigue • 
without exerting another faculty; and, therefore, 
according to Phrenology, without emploj^ng' 
another organ. Suppose you have been employ- 
ing the organ of imitation in painting, till you . 
feel weary ; change the milgect, and you will feel 
as much relieved by using the same organ in mi- 
micking a miser, as you would in using the organ 
of tone.at the Piano. Or, if the organ of language 
be fatigued by studying Greek, you trill be refresh- 
ed by. tuniing to the French. If the hands have 
been stretched upward at a piece of woric till they 
ache, tbey will feel relieved if you us^ them for a 
while in a horizontal position. Now what would 

■ ■ I ■ I . - I .1 ■!! I ' ■ ■ P I I II' 

* Phren. Trans. 
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be thotti^t of the argani^t^ tllat because lb# 
change of employment in this instance prodaiced 
rdief, tberefbi« there miist bare been a change of 
organs'— the hands haTiiig done one pieee of 
^ork, and the feet the other !** 

Mr. Cerate. — ^^ You have mcceeded better in 
yotr reply than I anticipated ; but your opponent 
has reserred his principal argument, which I am 
inclined to thilik you will find it more difficult to 
answer. It is drawn from the effects which are 
produced by injuries of the brain on the mental 
manifestation. The writers on Phrenology ai« 
Tcry copious upon this subject, and seem to lay 
uncommon stress upon it But I must leare it 
to jdut opponent to make out the argnmenl'* 

ifr. Cautery.-^*' Ay, he will be at home there. 
The chief supports of his system are derived fimn- 
brutes- and maniacs: — It must surely rest on a 
rational foundation ! " 

Mr. Phrenetic. — *^ It is easier to laugh than to 
reason. A|>hiIosopher is not to be deterred in 
his pursuit of truth by a few sallies of wit. Some 
persons can joke better than they can argue. But 
to the point. It has been remarked in cases of 
mental derangement that though 'soiiie faculties 
are impaired, others are not, and some are even 
improYcd. This argues with Phrenology^ which 
assigns a separate pair of organs to each faculty. 
For if the iiijory be limited to some of the organs, 
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cfiily tketr fabidties ivill be affected. And as the 
injured organs laiglit have fermedj restrained 
cMiers, the latter wfll now be manilfested more 
AiUy tiian when the whole of the brain was in 
a sound state. • But if the brain were a single 
cM^an, it could net be i^jnred in any part without 
all the fiicnlttes being afiected.^' 

Mr. Prober. — ^' I am really surprised that 
^renologists should build so much on so slender 
a foundation. If one o^an be fitted for the 
raanifestation of Turious faculties, it does not 
follow that an ii^jory -done to the organ must 
equally affect all the ftfculties. To illustrate this 
subject-: — Here is my pocket-knife. It is a sin- 
gle organ, or instrument It will a^re to strike 
a ligfat ■ from in the morning when I rise ; to 
spread the butter on the loa^ and ^eut off some 
nice slices for breakfast ; to cir^ a shoot out of 
the hedge and trim it into a walking-stick, as I 
take my morning ramble ; but, I camiot work it 
through a hone. Suppose the «dge of the knife 
to .he injured l^ being broken into a number of 
nicks or teeth. It will do just as well as before 
for striking a light, and nearly as well for spread*- 
ing the butter. It will likewise serve to «aw otf 
the shoot, and all the IkAe twigs which branch 
from it; but it will not make so handsome a 
walking-stick. And it will now sever a bone, 
though it will not cut the bread and . butter. 

€ 
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Supposfi die same ix^nry done to the. back of the 
knife instead of the edge. It will answer all its 
fonner purposes except the fii»t, and it will make 
up for that d^eet by its. usefiikiess as a saw. 
• '^ Thus it maji be with the brain. . As a single 
oi^an it may serve to manifest aU.the faculties of 
mind; and it may r$mive aai^juiy which wUi 
not at all affect some of the faculties^ while a.f6w 
may be impaired and otbeirs impHOved by, it A 
single organ, therefore, is saffleient to aolTc die 
phenomena alluded to quite as well as a plurality; 
and it has this decided advantage -over the theoiy 
of Phrenologists, that it accords ^th the sim- 
]dicity of nature, which generally employii a 
Bingk instrument for a variety of functions. So 
the hand, is an (Hrgfoi, with ^hich I. can feed, 
myself, feel aubstanoe^^ carry weights, . defend 
myselfy and perform an almost infinite nuniber of 
different operations* The loss of the thumb or 
a finger will disable it from doing some things, 
while others may be performed as wdl as ever/' 
Turning directly to Mr. Cerate, it was said by 
JIfr* Lancet — " If you call yourself a philo- 
sopher, and be in search of truth, I hope you are 
convinced by this time that you have got into 
the wrong track. For my part I do not think 
the philosophy of the human mind can be much 
promoted by measuring the skulls of beasts and 
madmen; we are. in danger of losing our own 
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senses hj pazzHn^ our brains so mnch among 
-these senseless creatnres/' 

Mr. Cautery. — ^ I hare long been of opinion 
that llie reasoning by ^diich Phrenologists at- 
tempt to establish the pluralitj of organs, is more 
speeions than true ; and yet if this point eannot 
be elearly made ont, the doctrine ought not to be 
deified ymAx the name of science.** 

Mr. Prober. — ** In this they have been too 
precipitate. Tliis honourable term was applied 
4o llhe first crude essays. Formerly the names 
of some of the organs were very different from 
what they are at present. There was the organ 
of murder, the organ of theft, &c., and there 
was as much impudence manifested in avowing 
and defending these singular terms as ever an old 
bag discovered in detailing the dispositions and 
fortunes of a milk-maid, by the kindred scienctB 
of palmistry. It was suspected by some, that the 
friends of the doctrine intended to make a push 
in Parliament to procure an Act, by virtue of 
which the Professors should receive his Majesty's 
Commission to make a regular circuit of the 
kingdom, and, at appointed times and places, 
examine every cranium ; that every rogue might 
be at once detected and hapged. This would 
have been turning the thing to a practical ac- 
count; and a grateful nation could have done no 
less than erect a monument to their deliverers ; 
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but unfortunately they were assailed vrith sueh a 
ToUey of ridicule and reproach^ mixed with ui|- 
answerable argument^ that they found.it expedient 
to relax the organ of combativeness, and abandon 
, the obnoxious terms ; for it was discovered that 
many possesfsed these frightful organs largely 
. developed, whom even a Phrenologist could not 
suspect of having been guilty of the indicate^ 
crimes, or of any strong propensity in that 
direction. 

" Thus the labours of several years were 
demolished, and this new vagary was in dan- 
ger of being consigned to that oblivion where, 
a thousand preceding ones, on, what is oddly 
called, the philosophy of mind, have expired, 
without the hope of a resurrection. But it hap- 
pened, no doubt, that the organs of ideality and 
constructiveness were powerfully excited in the 
.parents and nurses of this abortion to devise the 
means of preserving its life ; they therefore set to 
work, invented a new nomenclature, and con- 
structed a new fabric out of the ruins of the old 
one, in which it might live and prosper under 
another name. The principles of the system 
were generalized. What had been called the 
organ of murder was now christened the organ 
.o£4estructiveness ; and the new explanation is, 
that ' the faculty produces the impulse/ attended 
with desire to destroy in general/ and that the 
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propeositj may take different directions in dif- 
fisrent individuals. A nurse may find it sufficient 
employment in hunting down the little creatures 
nrhich fatten on the heads of children, as pre- 
viously hinted by my friend Mr. Cautery; and 
others may gratify it when it happens to be very 
strong, by choosing a killing profession, as that of 
batcher, sportsman, game-keeper, fish-monger, 
mole-catchei^, rat-killer, &c. In such ways the dis- 
position to kill may be both innocently and lauda- 
bly indulged. If any one feel an irresistible itch to 
kill bis fellow-creatures, let him become a soldier, 
^nd destroy all before him, and he shall have the 
thanks of his country, and the praise of posterity. 
This faculty is allowed a very wide range, and 
may be quite as well pleased with destroying the 
dead as the living ; for * When very powerful, 
but combined with the higher sentiments equally 
vigorous, it renders the destruction of inani- 
mate objects a delightful occupation.^^ For 
instance, — ^what * a delightful occupation^ it must 
be to a man of ^ vigorous' intellect and large de- 
structiveness, to be employed from morniug to 
night every day, in cracking nuts or breaking 
stones upon the high-road ! You can now be at 
no loss, whenever you meet with this orgati 
pretty large, to find something in the perf^otf;; 



• Combe's Elements of Phrenology, p. 38. 
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life correspondent to it ; for it would be sin^Iar 
indeed if he had not destroyed many things, 
either animate or inanimate ! 

" That is not all ; " continued Mr. Prober, 
^^ the organ of theft was changed for that of 
covetousness ; and it was now granted that a large 
bump was no indication of a thief and robber, as 
the desire of gain might consist with honesty. 
But still it was found that some had possessed this 
protuberance, who were rather prodigal of wealth 
than covetous ; the name was therefore changed 
again, and it now stands, ^ acquisitiveness y i. e. 
a disposition to acquire, to lay up in store — any 
thing. Every person wishes to possess some- 
thing; it is a very easy matter, therefore, in 
every subject in whom this org^n appears large, 
to find the counterpart in the conduct. As an 
example : — If an old lady has spent all her su- 
perfluous property upon lap-dogs, cats, and^ 
monkies, of which her house is full ; you will 
see in these the manifestation of the faculty of 
acquisitiveness." 

Mr. Lancet. — " You remind one of certain 
patchwork professors, who, in attempting to stop 
one hole, make two ; for if so many different 
actions may be referred to the same organ, it 
will be necessary to find that organ large in 
many more cases ; and thus the expedient may 
create more difficulties than it can remove*" 
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Mr. Prober. — ^' But this ia provided for» by 
making the same coarse of life suit Tarioos 
organs. Thus, a general vrho has distinguished 
himself in the service of his country, by the con- 
quest of her enemies, may wear any sort of 
skull, and yet his deeds of valour shall be made 
to accord with the principles of the science- If 
any of the following organs be somewhat above 
the average dimensions, it will sufficiently ex- 
plain his conduct. 1. Combativeness. 2. De- 
structiveness. 3. Constructiveness. For what 
is ^ore admirable than the structure of a larjg^ 
army ? or more mechanical than its operations f 
Upon these the fete of battle principally de- 
pends. 4. Acquisitiveness. Marloorourgh — 
and his is not a solitary instance of the kind, 
was noted for covetousness. Many generals 
have made immense fortunes by the trade of 
^ man-killing ; so that an avaricious man cannot 
easily choose a more lucrative employment. 
5. Self-esteem, or pride. This produces tb^t 
high sense of honour for which military gentle- 
men are proverbial, and which not only accounts 
for the choice of the profession, but also for 
the glory acquired in it; for a proud man can 
nev^ rest till his foe be humbled. 6. Love 
of approbation. This, we are told, gives am- 
bition, vanity, and the desire of popular ap- 
plause. When, then, can it manifest itself more 
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agreeably than in the army ? 7. Caatiousness. 
This feeling cannot, have a finer field for display 
than in the army, as the fate of nations oftea 
depends upon the wary conduct of a commander. 
iVIarius., Wellington, and many other generals, 
owe much of their celebrity to caution. 8. 3e^ 
nevolence. Who has carried this virtue to a 
higher pitch of perfection than the hero, Who, by 
hia prowess, has become the saviour of his coun- 
try ? 

" It would take up too much tinae,*' Mr. Pro- 
ber ^till proceeded, " or I could refer to eight 
other organs, any one of which, if above the 
average sijEe, would account for his choice of the 
military profession, and his behaviour in it. The 
only thing, therefore, which a Phrenologist has 
to do, when he wants to find the indications of 
a person^ s character on his skull, is, to examine 
first one organ and then another till he meeta 
with one that will answer his purpose. It would 
be singular, if out of eight, or even sixteen, any 
of which would suit, he could not find one or 
two above the ordinary dimensions.^' 

Mr* Cautery.— ^^ There are only three things 
necess^^ to- the perfection of this wonderful 
s^esae. li To make onefacuilty manifest itself 
iD> a great variety of ways in different persoon. 
1^ this, device, if you. happen to find, — which is 
often the case, that persons of very different 
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character hare several of tbe same organs rery 
similar in point, of size^ this will present no dif- 
fnmlties to a Phrenologist. 2. To be able to 
refer the same trait of character to different 
persons ; for then you can be in no great danger 
of not finding one that will answer to it. 3. To 
bare a sufficient number of organs. While the 
scheme was in its infancy there were but few 
organs said to be discovered ; and these were 
referred principally to particular actions. This 
allowed the professor no latitude, and he often 
blundered egregiously. But, by generalizing the 
faculties, and multiplying the organs, you may 
manage, with a little ingenuity, to make any 
cranium correspond, in some particulars at least, 
with any character.*' 

Mr. Anodyne. — ^^ I think I begin to see through 
this sublime science. But pray, sir, go on ; you 
have now got into the pith of the subject." 

Mr. Phrenetic. — " The science is founded 
upon facts ; and if the inductive philosophy of 
the immortal Bacon cannot be overturned, Phre- 
nology is in no danger. To oppose reasoning 
and ridicule to facts is like pouring water upon a 
rock. The only way to attack us with success, 
is to produce the craniums of persons, which, 
according to the principles of the science, do not 
correspond with their character. If this can be 
done, we are all fairly Yan<|uished ; if it cannot, 
all opposition is vain.'* 
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Mr, Bolus. — *^ i should like veiy much to Bare 
the subject brought to the test ; but who of the 
company will lend us his head for the purpose ? |' 

Mr. Prober. — ^^ I can sare you that trouble. 
In the Transactions of the Phrenological Sodefy 
we have an account of James Gordon, a mur- 
derer, with the cerebral developement as indicated 
by his cranium. As this is a case furnished by 
themselves in proof of their science, they cannot 
'complain of any unfairness either in the biography 
or the shape of the skull. I will undertake to 
demonstrate from this case, that there is no truth 
in the science.'' 

Mr. Phrenetic^ much agitated and chagrined, 
— -** I shall be happy to hear you for one.*' 

Mr. Prober. — " Gordon was a native of the 
county of Mayo, in Ireland, and of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. He could neither read nor 
write, and was extremely ignorant. The period 
of his leaving Ireland is unknown; but reports 
prevailed about the time of his execution, that he 
lefi; it on account of ^ome deeds of violence which 
he had committed. According to his own account 
he had been lingering, in a very unsettled man- 
ner, in the south of Scotland, for five or six years 
before the perpetration of the murder. Elliot, 
the poor boy of whose death be was accused, is 
supposed to have been born at Hexham, in Eng- 
land. And being rather we^k in his intellects. 
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and of a delicate frame of body, he gained a 
liTelihood by carrying a small red-box, contain- 
ing a few trifling articles of hardware and sta- 
tionazyv through the pastorial parishea that He 
contignous to the border. Judging from the 
evidence of the witnesses, as well as from the 
apecimens that were exhibited to the Court, the 
whole amount ot^ the pedlar's propertfr coold 
scarcely have exceeded the value of a few dbil- 
lings. They had met together in the course of 
their wanderings, and had- travelled in each 
other's company for three days prior -to the nmr- 
der,. which was perpetrated on^ a common; No 
pains were taken to conceal the bloody deed: 
though the boy and his box were pretty well 
known, y^t the murderer did not remove the body 
froni the fatal spot, and actually travelled about 
the neighbourhood with the red box ehmgacxoss 
his shoulder. The consequence was, he was soon 
takeuy and suffered the penalty of the law for his 
crime» A few other particulars will be- ciled in 
the coarse of the examination. The foUowing^s 
the developement of the organs ^ 

*^ 1. Amativeness •... .• moderate. 

2i Philoprogenitiveness' Imrge, 

3. Concentrativeness ~. emalk' 

4» Attachment *• •w jvU* 

5. Combativeness ^, fuU-. 

6. Destructiveness very large* 
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7. Constructireness smdlL 

8. Acquisitiveness full* 

9. Secretiveness rather Jutt. 

10. Self-esteem full, 

11. Love of Approbation full, 

15. Cautiousness large. 

13. Beneyolence moderate. 

14. Veneration large. 

\.ij» xiope •••• .*•. ••.. ••*• ..•• ...i TUvw» 

16. Ideality small. 

17. Conscientiousness small. 

18. Firmness rather small. 

19. Lower Individuality large. 



.... .... .... 



.••• •*** .... .••* 



I... ••.. a... .•*• 



1... *•.. .... 



•*•• ..*. ...I 



.«•. ..I 



.... .... 



>••• .••* *•.. .••* 



*••• •... .*•• ... 



Upper ditto 
SO. Form 
21. Size 
"22. Colouring 

23. Locality 

24. Order 

25. Time .... 
86. Number 
li7. Tune .... 

28. Language, in so far as can be 
judged from an examination of 

the cranium only full. 

29. Comparison • .,. smuU. 

30. Causality .... ;„i :..; small. 

v&. Tv Im .... .*•'. .... ..^. .... .... SlKa§9. 

32. Imitation moderate. 

Wonder „ moderate. 



.... .... .... .... 



.... .... TUtw. 

M*. «... JUv€. 

.... large. 
small. 

.... .... jUw. 

... moderate. 
.... small. 
.... small. 
.... small. 
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<< Tha man committed murder, and Ae organ 
of DestructiYeness is marked very large. Here 
the action and the oigan correspond yery well: 
look no further, and Phrenology is established. 
But we must examine the matter a little more 
closely. It is an important part of the system* 
that the organs exert a controlling influence over 
one another, and that several of them must be 
carefully examined before we form a judgment of 
a case. Now, here are several large controlling 
organs. The organ of Attachment in full. ^ It is 
oi)e of the main sources of friendship.' Gordon 
and the pedlar had been together three days ; this 
organ had, therefore, time to operate in the boy's 
favour. — Love of Approbation is/iett, and Bene- 
volence moderate. These would exert all their 
power to divert the organ of destructiveness into 
some innocent channel; and one would think that 
either a strong desire of public approbation, or 
a moderate share of benevolence would be suffir 
cient of itself to restrain a man from murder. 
The important organ of Veneration, too, is large. 
It is this which disposes men to be religious ; and* 
none but a Phrenologist, I think, will contend 
that a large share of religion is insufficient to 
preserve a man from deliberate murder. But it 
must be particularly noticed that the organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness is large. * It is the seat of 
the instinct by which we feel attached to offspring 
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and desirous to protect children and young crea- 
tures in.general.' This organ would exert all its 
pow^r to divert the destructive disposition into 
another channel ; for the person murdered was 
not ^.man but a boy, whom, of course, it was 
the province of. this organ specially to protect. 
Here, then, are five organs, one of the ordinary 
size, and four above it, which are all opposed to 
murder ; and one of them, which is large, di- 
rectly opposed to the murder of a young person. 
But, in spite of this formidable military array, 
the destructive disposition which is not innately 
directed to particular objects, but depends for the 
course it shall take upon the regulating influence 
of other organs, acts in direct opposition to them, 
and destroys an object they were all engaged to 
defend, though the destructive propensity was no 
stronger in that . direction than any other. If a 
large spring of water break forth in a perfectly 
level field, it will spread equally over all 
the surface; but, if a bank were opposed to its 
progress in one direction, it would not leave the 
level part and run up the side of the bank. • The 
system cannot do without the mutual action of 
the organs on one another ; and yet this case 
affords decisive evidence that there is no such 
thing." 

Mr, Anodifne, who appeared now to be shook 
in the little faith he once possessed, said, ^^ I see 
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the importance of the restraining^ power of ott# 
organ upon another. But we must have recourse 
to this expedient only in a time of need. Itis to> 
the Phrenologist what an army of reserve is to a 
general. If the point can be carried without it, 
why, let it alone ; if not, avail yourself of its aid. 
In the case of Gordon, the act corresponds with 
the organ, and a Phrenologist need look no fur- 
ther. But if, instead of being a murderer, be 
had tamed out a pious and good man, then the 
expedient would have saved the system ; for. in 
that case the five organs opposed to the murder , 
wovM have been amply sufficient to form a vir^ 
taons character, and to divert a very large de-' 
strnctiveness into a course of action quite liam-' 
less, if not useful. But proceed with your de- 
monstration.*' 

Mr. Prober, — "The organ of- Language is 
marked /teU. The faculty of this organ is, we 
are told, to facilitate the knowledge and use. of 
artificiid signs or words. The bump is said to* 
be found large in philologists, orators, and bo- 
tanists. But instead of the learned gentleman,- 
he was a* complete ignoramus, and could neither 
read nor write." ' • . 

Mr, Cerate, — "I think I can. answer that. 
I suppose a Phrenologist would assign two rea- 
sons why he was no scholar, though .the organ 
of language happened to be full. 1. Circum- 
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Stances w^re unfavourable to its developemeiit; — 
it is probable he received no education. 2. The 
assistance of other organs might be necessary to 
the fiill developement of this.*' 

Mr. Cautery. — " Admirable ! Propose your- 
self as member of the society, and turn lecturer ; 
gaping audiences i¥ill be astonished to hear 
your profound disquisitions on the philosophy 
of mind, and to ifvitness your complete emanci- 
pation from the shackles of vulgar prejudice ! 
But I see Mr. Prober is prepared to examine 
your reasons." 

Mr. Prober. — " If Grordon was in circum* 
stances unfavourable to the acquisition of learn- 
ing, while a boy in his native country, that was 
not the case when he came to Scotland. In this 
land of schools, every one can read and write, 
many peasants are acquainted with the learned 
languages^ and an ignoramus is despised. These 
circumstances would powerfully prompt the fa- 
culty, every house he entered could supply him 
vi^ith a teacher willing to assist him, and it seems 
impossible that any man, with a strong desire to 
learn, could live so long among such a people 
without acquiring the first rudiments of useful 
knowledge. Many, whose education has been 
neglected, and who have not.ai%er^«rards enjoyed 
the advantages which were placed within the 
reach of Gordon during his residence among the 
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Scotch, have become respectable for their lite- 
rary acquirements. 

^^ As to the assistance of other organs (look- 
ing towards Mr. Phrenetic) you baTC certainly 
no right, in this instance, to admit it. A poor 
little weakly creature may excite pity and obtain 
relief ; but a fine tall full looking figure who will 
do nothing, though, if there l^ any truth in ap- 
pearances, he might achieye much by his own 
unaided efforts, is not so much deserving of help 
in his vocation as of a whip for the chastisement 
of his indolence/' 

Mr. Lancet. — '^ 1 suspect that Ais full organ 
of language is a gentleman, who will plead his 
rank as an excuse for his laziness.*' 

Mr. Anodyne. — ^^ The plea cannot be admit- 
ted; for no man of fortune would take up his 
abode in Gordon's upper story." 

Mr. Prober. — " But if you will take the trou- 
ble to examine the developement, you will per- 
ceive that some full sized organs did offer their 
assistance. Self-esteem and Love of Approba- 
tion are both full ; and as these are signs of van- 
ity, pride, and ambition, they must have prompt- 
ed him powerfully, during his residence in the 
North, amidst a high-minded and intellectual po- 
pulation, who looked on a dunce with contempt, — 
to exert the organ of language to the uttermost. 
The organ of hope, too, is fall. This wotild 
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raise bim above discouragement in the prosectt- 
tton of his studies, and by holding out flattering 
prospects of success, keep him steady to his pur- 
pose. With sttch important helps, how could 
he miss the attainment of literaiy eminence ?*' 

Mr. Cerate. — '* You lay too much stress upon 
this organ. In tl^e developement, its size is ex- 
pressed with some hesitation : — ^ In so far as caa 
be judged from an examination of the craninm 
only.^ This seems to be a candid acknowledg- 
ment, that there might be a mistake in this in- 
stance.*' 

Mr* Prober, ^---^^ All the evidence, though not 
complete, is in favour of the fulness of the 
organ, and is therefore in support of my argu- 
ment. But I can prove from other organs^ that 
he ought to have been a learned man. Indivi- 
duality is large, 

<< < This facaltj gires the. desire to know faeU And things. 
—It produces a talent for observation, and a capacity for 
details. Many persons are to be met with who are learned 
but not profound, who know somefhing of almost all arts 
and sciences, and who are never at a loss to speak on ai^ 
subject. Such persons generally have this organ large.* f 

^^ Now look at this description, and see how 
it suits Gordon. 1. Had he ' a talent (or obser- 
vation and a capacity for details ?' The writer 
of the account supposes he was almost an idiot ! 
2. Was he * learned V . We are told that he 
could neither read nor write. 3. Did he ^ know 
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something of almoBt all the arts and sciences f 
He scarcely knew his right hand from his left. 
4. Was he * never at a loss to speak on any sub** 
ject ?* He would, no doubt, haye entertained 
us wonderfully by a lecture on the philosophy of 
mind. This orator would not have held in his 
hand a written outline of his subject, nor 
would he have wearied us by reading long ex- 
tracts from the works of others. 

<< < When large individoatity,' the same authority 
informs us, * is conjoined with ambition, and 
moderate confidence in one*s own opinion, it con^ 
duces to that readiness of display which often 
passes for superior ability.* In Gordon there 
was this conjunction ; for Self-esteem, and Lore 
of Approbation, are both marked full; and 
these give ^ ambition,' and mare than ' moderate 
confidence in one's own opinion ;' but, who ever 
heard of his * readiness of display ? ' and, with 
whom could such a blockhead pass for a person 
of * superior ability ? ' 

'^ Besides these organs, which ought to have 
-made him a general scholar, there are others 
which produce eminence in particular arts and 
sciences. Form is fuU. ^ The (unction of the 
faculty is to judge of form. It aids the portrait- 
painter, and all persons engaged in the imitative 
arts.* Size is large. * It gives . the power of 
perceiving and judging of perspective.* Locality 
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is full. ^ It is large in the expert landscape- 
painter.* From the combination of these facultiea 
oiie might have expected a painter of distin- 
guished ability. And he was within a trifle of 
being a first-rate geometrician ; for ^ Locality, 
Individuality, Size, and Comparison, appear 
from observation to be essential constituents in a 
genius for geometry/ He was deficient in only 
one of these organs, namely, comparison, which 
is marked small ; but the other three rise con- 
siderably above mediocrity ; . he ought, therefore, 
at the least, to have been three-fourths of an 
Euclid." 

Mr. Lancet. — " I wonder at the indiscretion 
of the society in publishing a developement which 
would suit the author of an encyclopedia, and 
which really belonged to a stupid creature that 
coujd neither read nor write." 
. Mr. Bolus.— r^^ You need not feel at all sur- 
prised. You may readily find as great contra- 
dictions between the skull and the character in 
every example they have given. The business of 
a Phrenologist, is to find as many corresponden- 
cies as he can between the organs and the life, 
make a parade of these, and take no notice of the 
difierences. Superficial readers are satisfied with 
these partial representations, are struck with the 
coii^cidencies, and thus become converts to the 
doctrine." 
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'Mr. Prober. — ^^ The craniam of Gordon pre- 
sents many other contradictions. The organ of 
CombatiTeness fuU^ and that of CatttioosneBS 
large. The former is the seat of courage, ahd 
the latter of fear. The same indiyidual cahn'ot 
haye above an average degree of both. — Acqui- 
sitiveness is assigned in the Report as the motive 
which prompted to the murder, because it is 
marlLed fuUs though it is admitted that the 
pedlar^s box of wares was not worth more than 
a few shillings ; and yet he might have acquired 
double the sum by means much less perilous to 
himself, and to which his large Cautiousness 
must have infallibly directed him. For if Ac- 
quisitiveness will not be satisfied with the lawful 
means of gaining wealth ; yet it is the province of 
cautiousness to lead to the object by that path 
which is least beset with danger. A large can* 
tiousness, therefore, could never allow a man 
to risk his life by committing murder for the sake 
of securing four or five shillings. — ^Veneration is 
large J and Conscientiousness small. A person 
who has received the knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, is disposed by the former faculty to wor- 
ship Him, and by the latter to live so as to please 
Him. Now, to say that a man has a powerful 
sentiment of veneration and a weak conscien* 
tiousness, is a contradiction ; for you must have 
as great a desire to secure the favour of God as 
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to adore Him. Both these sentiments may be 
misdirected ; but they cannot exist in the same 
person in an unequal degree. And, in point of 
fact, while the organs are so dissimilar in the 
poor, wretch, he manifested by his conduct an 
equal indifference to both piety and virtue.*.'' 
, Mr. Lancet^ directing his conversation to Mr; 
Phrenetic, — " I really think, sir, you had better 
defer delivering your next Lecture, till you have 
duly weighed the arguments which have been 
advanced/' He said nothing, but looked in- 
dignant. 

Mr. Prober, — " There is one part of Gordon's 
conduct which. I defy all the Phrenologists in the 
world to reconcile with the indications on bie 
cranium. I refer to that fearlessness with whicli. 
he exposed himself after the murder. The fact 
is admitted by the reporter, who says, 

'* ' He proceeded in a manner which was sure to lead to 
discovery. Instead of taking measures to conceal the bod^, 
he seems to h&ve left it on the very spot on which he depri- 
ved it of life. And far from endeavouring to escape, by 
withdrawing himself from the country, he continued for 
some time wandering through the very country which Elliot 
used to frequent, and offering for sale those very articles 
. by which the unfortunate hoy had obtained his support.' * 

*^ And he carried the articles in the pedlar's red 
box, which he publicly exhibited for two days 
after the murder. Not a single symptom of fear 
was manifested after the bloody transaction, nor 

Phren. Trans, p. 339, 33a. 
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a single attempt made to conceal either the bodj 
of the boy or himself, or to avoid suspicion of his 
gtiilt; for he left the body exposed if^here the deed 
was perpetrated ; he continued in the neighbour- 
hood till taken, and he seemed to court detection 
by exposing the box to public riew, and the con- 
tents of it to sale.*' 

Mr. Anodyne, — ^^ It is unnecessary to say 
more on this part of the subject/* 

Jfr. Bolus. — '^ Much more may- be advanced ; 
proceed, sir." 

Mr. Prober. -^^^ Compare this conduct with 
the indications on the cranium. You will be 
prepared to expect that the organ of secretire- 
ness and cautiousness are not to be found, or else 
that they are so diminutive as to be unable to 
manifest their faculties. Instead of this being 
the case, however, the former is marked rather 
full^ and the latter large. As the least of these 
is above the ordinary, dimensions, either of them 
was more than sufficient to dispose the murderer 
to secrecy ; for secretiveness is an innate propen- 
sity to conceal, and cautiousness, which produces 
fear, is perfectly inconsistent with that contempt 
of danger which he manifested. But the two 
combined must have prompted him so powerfully' 
to use every possible precaution to conceal the 
Clime and evade detection, that on the principles' 
of Phrenology, his behaviour is utterly unac- 
countable.** 
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Mr. Cautery. — ^^ The nsual sabterfu^ of cir- 
cumstances bein^ unfayourable ta the developer 
ment of these organs will not avail ; for the j wele 
calculated to rouse them to the gpreatest exertion; 
since he could not be ignorant that he had risked 
his own life in.takipg that of a fellow-creature; 
a stronger motive, therefore, to secresy and cau* 
tion, could not be conceived.** 

Mr. Cerate. — " You seem, sir, to have over- 
looked the explanation which is given in the 
Transactions, of this part of Gordon^s conduct; 
ah explanation which I hope you will deem quite 
satisfactory, — it is as follows : 

'* * Possessing a full endowment of Aofne, deficient r^fleetum^ 
and no great secretiveness, it would never occur to him that 
it was necessary to use any precautions to prevent detection 
of the crimes he had committed, and of which, at the time 
they were committed, there was no living witness. Unable 
himself to trace, or to foresee the consequences, his hope 
might suggest to him that no person would ever know, what 
no mortal eye had seen perpetrated ; and not possessing that 
strong desire of concealment, and that instinctive power osC 
veiling his acts and interests which is given hy secretwenes*,. 
he proceeded in a manner which was sure to lead to a dis- 
covery." ' • 

Mr. Prober.-^** I am sorry, sir, to say that I 
cannot view this account of the matter in the 
same light you seem to do. It is said that he 
' possessed no great secretiveness.* In the deve- 
lopement this organ is marked as rather full. 
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This denotes eomewliat more thaa an average 
skare, and very naturally leads os to expect a 
r^her fuU manifestation of the faculty, espe- . 
dally as circumstances could not fail to rouse it$ 
eneigies to the uttermost ; and yet this organ did ' 
not act at alL It is added,— r^ And not possessing 
that strong desire of concealment, and that in- 
stinctiYe power of veiling his acts and intents 
which is given hy ^ecreti9€ne$9.* He had the 
organ^ we have seen, rather full; and if he 
had not a 'desire of eonoealuient, and an in- 
stinctive power of veiling his acts and intents,^ 
cerrespondent to it, then the system is overturned* 
The writer seemed to be aware that if the feculty 
' really existed, it most have been manifested on 
this occasion ; and, since there was no attempt 
at concealment, the existence of the faculty was 
denied. But then, how does he get rid of the 
organ ?^— Why, he first states that the man pos- 
sessed 'no great secretiveness,' and afterwards 
loses sight of it altogether ! ! 

'' Another reason why he used no precaution, 
is, he 'possessed a full endowment of hope.* 
This is singular. It strikes me that thmre would 
have been more room to hope to avoid detection 
by acting warily rather than rashly. This full 
endowment of hope, therefore, instead of check- 
ing would stinralate the organ of secretiveness. 

"' Deficient reflection* is a third reason as- 

E 
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signed (ot Gordon's rashness. The reflecttog 
fiiculties in his circumstances eonld not possiUy 
oppose secrettveness ; if they acted at all they 
would be helps and not hinderances. Had these 
faculties been large they would have added mueh 
to secretiveness ; but, as they were small they 
would add but Utile; and yet the slightest degree 
of reflection is sufficient to satisfy a murderer 
that if he hope to escape punishment, he must 
endeavour to conceal the crime. If these faeul* 
ties were quiescent, or altogether wanting, in 
Gordon, they would neither stimulate nor restrain 
secretiveness, in which cas^ this fiiculty would 
hitve been at liberty to exert its native energy, 
and the result must have been a rather full 
manifestation.'* 

Mr. Bolus was just going to proceed with a 
rejoinder : — 

Mr. Prober. — " Stop a moment ; if secretive-, 
ness could not act where reflection is deficient, it 
could not act in brutes; but the truth is, that 
though their reflecting faculties are deficient, 
Ihey can manifest this faculty as perfectly as 
we can do. Phrenologists speak much on dte 
* spontaneous activity' of the faculties ; and give 
the following account of the propensity in ques* 
tion, as referred to in another conv^rsaHon, 
Secretiveness produces the instinctive tendency 
to conceal. Man and animals are occasionally 
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liable to tbe assanlti of enemies, which may be 
aT<4ded by concealment, in cases where strength 
is wanted to repel them by force* Nature there* 
fore, by means of this propensity, enables them 
to add pmdence, slyness, or canning, according 
to the dictates of the other facnlties possessed 
by the individual, to their other means of de- 
f«ice/» 

^* Thus, the attempt to reconcile the indications 
with the conduct has completely fidled. Some 
reason most be assigned why a rather full secre- 
tireness is inactire, in circumstances highly 
&?ourable to its manifestation. No organs, 
except those of hope and reflection, are eren 
supposed to hare exerted any restraining influ- 
ence; and these, we have shewn, instead of 
paralyzing the spontaneous efibrts of secretiTe- 
ness would act as stimulants." 

Mr. Sirup made an honest confession, and 
said, *^ This, it must be owned, is giving the 
system some home thrusts, and the little faith I 
had in it begins to stagger." 

JIfr- Prober j-^** But I Imre not yet done with 
this part of the subject." 

Mr. Anodyne. — ^^ Have mercy, sir, or you 
will not leuTe the poor Phrenologists a leg to 
stand on !" 

» Combe'a Skmtnts^ p. 4KL 
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Mr, Prober, — " And yet, with your leave, my 
heaviest blow is yet to come. The writer, in the 
paragraph cited by Mr. Cerate, assigns reasons 
why Gordon did not ^ use any precautions to 
prevent detection of the crimes he had commit^ 
. ted.' Now, if any, either novice in the science, 
• or professor of it, were examining the cranium 
of a person to see whether the indications cor- 
responded with a total neglect of all precaution 
in his conduct when his life was in the utmost 
peril, — to which organ would he first direct his 
attention ?". 

Mr. Cerate. — " To that of Cautiousness, un- 
doubtedly ; because a deficiency there would fully 
explain the matter." 

Mr- Prober, — " Then you would expect to 
find that organ small ?" 

Mr: Cerate.—'' Certainly." 

Mr. Prober. — " But in the case under consi- 
deration it is large. Here we see the disingenu- 
ousness and dexterity of the writer. No one can 
suppose that he did not examine this organ; and 
no Phrenologist can suppose that the largeness 
of it does not present a serious difHcuIty. Why 
then does he not attempt to remove it ? — There 
can be but one answer to this question : — he could 
not. -Hence he does not venture to say one word 
about it ; and, to divert the reader's attention from 
it, he turns to the organ of secretiveness, which 
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is not SO large, opposes to this the organs of 
Hope and Reflection, and then thinks, or rather 
wishes his readers to think, that he has suffi- 
ciently reconciled the incautious and fearless 
behaviour of Gordon with the appearances on 
the skuU. 

" The *full endowment of hop^ could not 
restrain the operation of cautiousness^ any more 
than of secretivcness ; for, in his circumstances^ 
there could be no hope of escape but in the ex- 
ercise of caution. There is not therefore a single 
organ opposed to the use of precautions ; but in 
favour of them there are 1. A rather full Secre- 
tivcness. 2. A large Cautiousness. And 3. a, full 
Love of Approbation : for this full desire of enjoy- 
ing the good opinion of others must have been a 
powerful inducement to him to keep the crime a 
secret. Their combined influence could not fail 
to be irresistible ; and yet nothing was done. A 
more complete refutation of Bumpology need not 
be desired." 

Mr, Sirup. — " What you say has much weight 
in it. But it seems to me as though the writer 
thought Gordon to be scarcely compos mentis ; 
for he supposes that he would be under no appre- 
hension of a discovery, merely because no human 
eye was privy to the atrocious act. If idiocy 
made him insensible to danger, this may ac- 
count for his large Cautiousness being quiescent; 
since his fears could only be excited by a sense 
of his perilous condition." 
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Mr. Prober. — " I beg to reply. 1. * Many of 
the lower animals, as the hare, rook, &c., possess 
the organ largely developed.** If he were not 
therefore more stupid than a brute, this faculty 
would have been excited in him, as well as it is in 
them ; and if neither the innate activity of the 
faculty, nor any outward circumstances, could 
give the sense of danger and inspire caution^ then 
this organ, on Phrenological principles, ought 
to have had no place in his head. 2. The man, 
it is granted, was ignorant and stupid ; but had 
he been an idiot, no judge and jury would have 
concurred in finding him guilty of murder. 

^^ This case is decisive against the system. 
The strength of a faculty is measured by the size 
of its organ, and the manifestation will be in 
proportion to both, when neither circumstances 
nor other organs oppose. These are the principles 
upon which the science rests. Demonstrate in 
one instance the want of this correspondence, and 
you have demonstrated that Phrenology is nothing 
but a compound of contradictions. — Here we have 
the organ of Cautiousness, or Fear, large, no cir- 
cumstances can be imagined more likely to pro- 
duce a full developement of it, than those iu 
which Gordon stood after the murder; no organs 
are opposed to it, and two, above mediocrity, lend 
their aid; yet he betrayed no fear whatever, em- 

• Combe's Elem. p. 58. 
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ployed no means to escape arrest, and 'pro- 
ceeded in a manner which was sure to lead to a 
discoYery.' The demonstration therefore is com- 
plete, that the manifestation of the faculties, 
in circnmstances the most faTOurable, bears no 
proportion to the size of the Phrenological 
organs.'' 

Mr, Cautery, — '^ Nothing indeed can be more 
contrary to nature than this rule of proportion 
for which Phrenologists contend. Would a man 
be thought in his sober senses, who should affirm 
that the disposition and power to perform manual 
labour is in proportion to the bulk of .the body ? 
or that the best pedestrian is he who has the 
largest pair of legs ? Some men will do twice 
the work with a small organ, or instrument, as 
others will do with a large one." 

Mr. Syringey who had been some time fum- 
bling for his brains, having partially delivered 
them to the care of the Lecturer the night before, 
just at this moment laid hold of them, and ex- 
claimed, ^^Aye, I see through it. The natural 
organs of motion to the body are the legs. My 
lad Tom, with a pair of slender shanks, like drum- 
sticks, can run six miles in an hour, while our 
neighbour, Sir Henry, with his gouty organs, 
three times as large, cannot set one leg before 
the other. If the manifestations were in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the organs, the bloated 
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epicure of twenty-four stone would possess twice 
the agility and strength in every limb of an ordi- 
nary man of half his bulk and weight. And I 
know of no reason why the rules should be applied 
to the organs of the brain and not to all the 
organs of the body, except that the system of 
Phrenology requires it." 

The wit of Mr. Syringe encouraged another 
gentleman to hazard a remark or two, viz. 

Mr. Cephalic, — " The organs of the brain, I 
perceive," said he, " cannot be reduced to any gene- 
ral rule in their operations* An odd one will some- 
times do its proper work very well ; another is 
lame and cannot, however large, move a single 
step ; a third turns sulky and will not stir an 
inch, though three or four giants are endeavouring 
to drag it along ; and a fourth sets off like a mad 
horse, which runs away with his rider, and in spite 
of several lusty fellows ^ho attempt to check him 
in his course, or to drive him off in another, — he 
breaks through all restraint, and neither stops nor 
turns till his strength be spent. — And as to cir- 
cumstances, — an organ will be lazy when they are 
most propitious \ and at other times will overcome 
them where they are most adverse. These freaks 
of the organs are very amusing, though to my 
niind they are quite unaccountable.— But, you 
said awhile ago, that any cranium will suit any 
character. I should like to see how Gordon's 
head will sit upon another man's shoulders." 
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Mr. Prober.—'^ When I said, any skull will 
suit any cliaracter, I meant, in seretal pardcolan, 
and one character quite as well as another ; tbongfa 
in every instance there will be many traits which 
have no indications on the oranium ; as I hope I 
have abundantly shewn in the case of Gordon. 
I am quite prepared to shew that Gordon's skull 
will fit any other person quite as well as it does 
himself. Name your man, and I will set to work : 
it will at least amuse yon." 

Mr. Syringe. — " Upon whom shall we fix ?'* 

Mr. Bolus. — ** Buonaparte/* 

Mr. Prober. — ^^ Very well. Now look at Gor- 
don's developement, and I will apply it to the 
Emperor. Combativeness is full ; and we all 
know how much Napoleon was in his element in 
the field of battle. Destructiveness is very large; 
and it is many centuries since the world produced 
one in whom this faculty was so extensively 
manifested. Amativeness immoderate. His in- 
dulgence in this propensity exactly agrees with 
this indication. Acquisitiveness is full. This 
disposed him to acquire that immense wealth by 
which he enriched himself and family* To this 
organ also is to be attributed his accumulation of 
works of art, those treasures of the pencil and 
chisel, which he procured from every country 
whither he carried his conquests. Secretiveness 
is rather full ; and this, combined with large 
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Cautiousness, accounts for that profound dissimu- 
lation with which he marked' his designs. How 
frequently did he draw the net so cautiously that 
his victim was not apprised of his intentions till 
it was too late to escape i We see the full deve- 
lopement of these organs, especially of the latter, 
in the case with which he provided for his own 
personal safely; so that though he fought so 
many battdes, I never heard that he received a 
wound; and the few times he was defeated, the 
precipitancy of his flight-, to the utter neglect of 
his army, as in his retreat from Russia and 
Leipzic, demonstrate the magnitude of bis fears. 
Hope is full. This organ drew him on fit)m 
conquering unto conquer; and, in seasons of ad- 
versity, did not leave him the victim of despon- 
dency. Conscientiousness is small; and no man, 
I believe, paid less regard to justice, when the 
propensities were to be gratified, or was less 
troubled with scruples of conscience. Firmness 
is rather small ; and under misfortunes, whidi 
are the times when this faculty is tested, his for- 
titude was rather deficient Lower Individuality 
is large^ and Upper Individuality is full. ^ It 
produces a talent for observation and a capacity 
for details. Many persons are to be met with, 
who are learned but not profound, who know 
something of almost all arts and sciences, and 
who are never at a loss to speak on any subjeot. 
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S.acli persons generally hUTe this oigan large. 
When cQi^oined with Ambition, and Moderate 
Confidence in cuie's own opiniim/ (and it is the 
craniam nnder eonsideratton,) * it conduces to 
that readiness of display which often passes for 
superior ability/ Compare this wiih the boUetins 
which he published in the days of lus greatness, 
and with his conTcrsations at St. Helena, as 
published by O'Meara and Count Las Casas, and 
you must be struck with the exact resemblance 
between the skull and the character. Sixe is 
hrife. * It gives the power of perceiTing and 
judging of perspective. Some officers in the 
army, in forming their companies into line, esti- 
mate the space which the men wfll occupy with 
perfect accuracy, and others can neyer learn to 
judge correctly of this requisite, and the organ 
has be^i observed largely developed in the for- 
mer. liOcality also may conduce to this talent.* 
It will not be disputed, I think, by any military 
man, that Napoleon possessed this talent in an 
eminent degree, to which, no doubt, his full 
\0fi9litj contributed its full share. This latter 
fecnlty also gives * the inclination to travel. Tlu9 
organ exists in animals; and, by becoming active 
at certain seasons, is supposed to prompt them 
to migrate. It is large in the woodcock and 
swallow.' This exf^ains the strange irrenstible 
itehings with which our hero was troubled ^ At 
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certain seasons' to migrate to Italy, Germanj, 
Russia, &c. Langaage is full. This produces 
oratory ; — and every one has heard of the elec- 
trical effect which his orations produced on the 
army." 

Mr. Phrenetic. — " This is mere ridicule. 
Every great discovery has been treated in the 
same way for a while at first. Truth has so much 
of ignorance and prejudice to encounter, that her 
progress in illuminating the world is usually 
slow ; but it is consolatory to the sons of science 
to know, that her march is like that of the great 
orb of day, steady and irresistible, and that she 
will continue her course, till all feel her enlivening 
influence, and confess her heavenly origin.'* 

Mr. Cautery. — " The ridicule employed by 
my firiend is connected with his argum^it, and 
arises out of it. It is the common cant of every 
silly theorist, that mankind had been in darkness 
till their eyes were blessed with a sight of his 
taper, — that all who laughed at it were enemies to 
the light of science,*— and that all who admired 
it were philosophers who rose superior to vulgar 
and long established errors. Every conceit is not 
a sun of light. Phrenology is an ignis fatuus^ a 
Will-with-a-wisp, which leads its followers into 
the bogs of enror, and there leaves them." 

Mr. Prober. — ^^ I appeal to the company, whe* 
ther Gordon's skull does not fit Napoleon quite 
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as well as himself; and yet two characters more 
perfectly dissimilar cannot well be jconceived. It 
will serve equally well for any other person. Put 
it on the shoulders of a pious and learned Divine. 
You have Veneration large j which is the indi- 
cation of his piety ; and Language full^ which 
accounts for his learning: and it will be very easy 
among the other organs to find some which will 
answer to the minor sbades of his character. 
Had this been the skull of Raphael, it possesses, 
we have seen, the bumps necessary to produce a 
first-rate painter. In short, mention any body 
you please, and this wonderful cranium will suit 
him. Is your character very courageous ? — Here 
is a full Combativeness. Is he remarkably fear- 
ful and timid? — Here is a large Cautiousness, 
Is he of a soar violent disposition, so that your 
Ixfe is in danger from him? — Destrnctiveness is 
very large. Is he of the most sweet and friendly 
disposition ? — Attachment is fuU, Is he a lying 
knave ? — ^You see Secretiveness is rather fulL 
Is he a thief and robber? — You see Acquisitive- 
ness is quite full. Is his moral sense nearly or 
quite extinct? — You see Conscientiousness is 
small. Has he a good opinion of himself ? — 
This is produced by full Self-Esteem. Does ^ 
his character stand high with the public ? — This 
is produced hy full Love of Approbation. Is he 
considered the most godly man in the neighbour- 
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hood? — 'This proceeds from large Veneration. 
Is he an adept in all the arts and sciences ? — Look 
at Individuality, Self-Esteem, Love of Approba- 
tion, and Language, — these are all full; and 
these form the accomplished scholar. Fs he a 
complete dunce? — Such was Gordon!!!" 

Mr. Phrenetic. — " It is not pretended that 
there are no difficulties in the science ; bnt though 
they may be numerous, and some of them for- 
midable, we have met with none which are insur- 
mountable." 

Mr. Prober. — " In looking over the Transac- 
tions of the Society, a short time ago, I was 
struck with several which are noticed." 

Mr. Anodyne. — " Can you turn to them 
readily ? " 

Mr. Prober. — " Here they are."* 

Mr. Cautery, — ^* Have the goodness to read 
them." 

Mr. Prober. — 

« < We must distingaish between the neat size of the skull, 
and the gross dimensions of the head. Inattention to allow 
for and except several things which make up the latter, 
will infallibly produce mistake in determining the deve- 
lopements.' 

^^ This admission shews that nothing can be 
done by merely looking at a living subject; for 
you may mistake a lump of flesh for a bone. 
Why then do Phrenologists insult a stranger by 

*Seep. 113--116. 
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staring him out of countenance, when the eye 
can give no certain information ? " 

Mr. Bolus.^^^^ And I am at a loss to know 
how they will feel through an inch of flesh, and 
determine the size and shape of a portion of bone 
underneath. They had better therefore, I think, 
let living heads alone." 

Mr. Prober, — " But if they will do a little in 
this way, and happen to make a blunder, they 
may insist upon it that they have been imposed 
upon by ' the gross dimensions,' and that ^ the 
neat size of the skulF will exactly correspond 
with the character. Here they will be quite safe; 
for no man will submit to have his skull laid bare 
in order to confute them. 

" * There are also certain irregular and accidental bony 
excrescences and elevations which must not be confounded 
with the characteristic signs of the organs. There are even 
some jMTotuberances constantly met with, which have no 
manner of reference to the dcvelopement of the organs.' 

*' When you have, therefore, a bump or two to 
spare, call these ' bony excrescences.' In this 
way you may dispose of the large protuberances 
which appeared on the head of Gordon, just 
above the organs of veneration, cautiousness, 
individuality, language, &c. 

'* ' Results of the examination of the head cannot gene- 
rally be relied on, after the individual has reached that 
period of life, different in different persons, when the brain 
begins to diminish in size. The most certain indications 
are given at those ages in which the faculties have the great- 
est degree of activity.' " 
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Mr. Lancet, — " I am afraid this will spoil the 
whole science which is said to be founded upon 
experiments ; for, how do Phrenologists know 
that their examinations of heads were made at 
the proper time ? especially as ^ it is different in 
different persons ? ' — Have they ascertained that 
those persons, whose skulls they have examined 
after death, and from the indications on which 
they have built much of their system, — happened 
to die just at the period * when the faculties 
had the greatest degree of activity ? ' — If not, the 
results, according to their own confession, * can- 
not be relied on.' And certainly people do not 
generally die just in the prime of life! This 
throws all into confusion." 

Mr. Cautery. — " But, as a Phrenologist, you 
may profit by it, and insist, when you are out in 
your calculations, that tjie skull is either too 
young or too old. Thus you may solve all the 
ditficulties which appear on the cranium of Gor- 
don. — But, read on, sir." 

Mr. Prober. — 

" * It sometimes happens, that several organs in the vici- 
nity of each other, are equally or proportionally developed ; 
so that,* in place of a protuberance, from which the indica- 
tions might be taken, a smooth or regular surface is met 
w-ith.' " 

Mr. Syringe. — This is very perplexing ; for in 
these cases you can know nothing of the size of 
the organs." 
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Mr, Cautery — " So much the better. You 
can then suppose them to be lai^e or smaU, just 
as the case may require." 

Mr. Prober. — 

'< < The organs, too^ which are placed behind the orbits 
of the eyes, are not readily distinguished.' 

^* All very right. You may then make them 
just the size wanted; and you will not be * readily* 
detected. 

<< ' Bat the greatest difficulty arises from the circumstance 
of any one organ beicg so extremely developed, as to push 
the neighbouring organs from the places usually occupied 
by them.' 

" How provoking is this. But, when a Gul- 
liver pushes the poor Lilliputians^about in this 
unceremonious way, the little folks should take 
the advantage of him when he is asleep, spread a 
net over him, and peg him down, that he may 
not be able to maltreat his neighbours in this 
shocking manner. What a pity that some plan 
has not been adopted to reduce these quarrelsome 
organs to order. This is the more desirable, as 
the other organs can keep the peace towards each 
other without difficulty. We never heard of the 
organs of hearing pushing those of sight to the 
top of the head , nor of the eyes, by a stroke, 
displacing the nose, and obliging it, in order 
to break its fall, to perch upon the chin. It is 
much to be lamented that a better police is not 
established among these organs of the brain. 
Let tis hope that the philosophy of mind y when 
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more cultivated, will find a remedy far these 
disorders, 'which endanger the whole science.'* 

Mr. Cautery, — " In the meafi time, learn to 
profit by the confusion. If you cannot find an 
organ to your mind, insist upon it that there has 
been a battle royal among these gentlemen, and 
that the one you want has been driven into exile.*' 

Mr. Sirup. — " What ! have you not done 
reading yet? — I think there will be no end of 
these difficulties. I am far, however, from 
being weary of them, as we get over them so 
pleasantly.'' 

Mr. Prober. — " I have only two or three more. 

'' * It must not be imagined that it is the mere surface of 
the brain which constitutes the organs. On the contrary, 
these are conceited to extend downwards throughout the 
whole or nearly the whole mass of the brain. ' " 

Mr. Cautery. — " This is a very awkward af- 
fair. How can we ascertain the size of an organ 
from the small portion which extends to the 
surface?-— May it not push its way into the 
interior as well as sideways or upwards ? — Admit 
this, and the science is ruined. If you deny it, 
you have no proof; you can only 'imagine' and 
* conceive.' " 

. Mr. Prober. — " But still, — by leaving yourself 
at liberty to imagine and conceive^ you may get 
rid of a thousand difficulties, against which you 
could not oppose a single demonstration. 

" * It is pos^ible^ twj, that there may exist organs, no 
part of which approaches to the siirrace.' 
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^* Verj weU ; — ^tben yoa cannot hare any indi* 
cations of these on the cranium. And tbese 
interior organs may ^sist or restrain those which 
lie on the surface ; and then you are out in your 
calculations. Nay, further, — since the organs 
^an push, these hidden ones may push some of 
their smaller brethren on the surface, which will 
cause protuberances on the cranium ; and these 
protuberances will, of course, be taken as indi-. 
cations of the Tigour of the external organs, 
though they are really such of the hidden ones 
only." 

Mr. Cautery, — " But, when you are quite 
fast, you may find a solution of your difficulties 
by having recourse to these concealed organs ; 
and, because they are concealed, nobody can 
contradict you." 

Mr. Prober, — 

*' * It is cerUin there are consolations in the brain so 
sitaate as not to contribute directly to the external form.' 

^' It is equally certain that the developement of 
these cannot be indicated by the ^ external form.* 
In fact, we have nothing but confusion. Some 
organs are on the surface, and others in the 
interior ; — one is working in this direction, and 
another in that ; — one poor fellow is pushed out 
of his house, and sent a begging, and his com- 
fortable habitation occupied by the son of violence 
who disinherited him. This disorder reduces the 
science to uncertain guesses.^' 
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Mr, Cautery. — " But jou need not be alarmed 
at that ; for, if you should guess wrong the first 
time, lay the blame upon these secret enemies, 
and guess again. It was some of these concealed 
rogues, no doubt, who exerted a paralyzing in- 
fluence upon many gigantic organs in the head 
of Gordon, which promised great things, but 
did nothing." 

Mr. Prober. — *' I have done. — By this time I 
hope we all feel qualified to turn lecturers on 
Phrenology, to call ourselves disciples of the 
immortal Bacon, and to spout away on the 
march of intellect, the age of reason, and the 
philosophy of mind ! But seriously. Without 
taking the trouble to examine skulls ourselves, 
we want no better proof than what is furnished 
by the admission, evasions, hypotheses of Phre- 
nologists, to satisfy us that they meet with many 
obstinate cases which will not yield to the princi- 
ples of their system." 

Mr. Phrenetic. — " I was unwilling to disturb 
your mirth, and have therefore heard, with pa- 
tience, your humourous remarks on the extracts. 
I have only to observe, in reply, that the science 
is founded upon facts, against which it is useless 
to employ cither wit or argument. If all were 
confusion and uncertainty, as it is pretended, it 
would b»* impossible to predict the natural talents 
and dispositions of a person from the structuro 
of his cranium." - - 
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Mr, Anodyne, — " Upon this point, I under- 
stand, the professors are rather shy, and manifest 
a large cautiousness. Indeed I suspected Mr. 
Cautery i^as going too far when he stated at 
setting out, that a Phrenologist, ^ by examining a 
person's skull, will divine his character/ " 

Mr. Prober. — " Phrenologists state distinctly 
that the science ^ does not enable them to predict 
actions.' But it certainly does enable them to 
predict a character. The Transactions of the 
Society contain a remarkable instance of this, 
which is more than sufficient to overtufn all 
which the gentlemen opposite have said on the 
other side of the question.^' 

Mr, Cerate. — " Come, let us have this nota- 
ble instance." 

Mr, Prober, — " Hand me the book, and I 
will read it. The cast of a head was presented 
to a professor, with no other information than 
that the individual from whom it was taken ^ had 
received a good education, and moved in en- 
lightened society.* The following character was 
^rawn : — 

" *The individual would he decidedly moral and inttUectaaly 
and Utile prone to animal indulgence. He would be scrupu- 
lous and honourable in the extreme, with a great aversion to 
debt; amlitious of distinction, or desirous to please, but 
exceedingly modest, and most esteemed ly those who knew 
him best. His justice^ though great, would not be severe^ but 
ivould be softened by henevolenccy and elevated by veneration. 
The intellect would be penetrating, but would have a greater 
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tendenqf to speculate on moral than on physical caueee. He 
'woald shine more in the prirate circle than in public. His 
understanding would be slow, but sound in its conclusion; 
and he would be much troubled with doubts and difficulties 
in his decisions. The individual would not worship wealth, 
but he mould have a prudent regard for property, and would 
calcukUe his expences and his income, so €is to heep the former 
considerably within the latter. He would be alire to music. 
He would be religious and a sincere worshipper of God,' " * 

Mr. Prober continued. — " Those parts of the 
estimate are correct, according to the writer, 
which are put in italics, and upon which I laid 
the proper emphasis in reading. Let those who 
think there is no truth in the science look at this 
case !" 

Mr. Cautery. — " This is no doubt the best 
specimen of successful guessing which the society 
could furnish ; and yet not more than half of it is 
marked as correct. They could, I suspect, have 
supplied instances in which the failure was nearly 
total." 

Mr. Prober. — " With the previous information 
^ that the individual had received a good educa- 
tion, and moved in enlightened society,* any one 
present could have guessed as well without the 
cast, as this Phrenological Wizard did with it. 
By * enlightened society,* we should understand 
persons of well informed n^inds, and studious 
habits; and we could be at no loss in forming a 
general estimate of the person's character from 

* Phren. Trans, p. 310. 
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his education and his associates. Men of learn- 
ing and studious habits are generally ^ moral and 
intellectual, and little prone to animal indul- 
gence;' are 'honourable and ambitions of dis- 
tinction.' Nearly all men 'have a great arersion 
to debt/ lyhether they run into it or not; and 
where and when did the man live who was not 
'most esteemed by those who knew him best?' for. 
a man is best known by his fidends, and they cer- 
tainly esteem him most. A bookish gentleman is 
generally a speculator ' on moral,' or ' physical 
causes ;' and as it is easier, and more fashionable, 
to speculate on the former than on the latter, we 
should speculate f or guess, that ' he would have 
a greater tendency' to moral disquisition, as the 
chances lay on that side. GPentlemen who are 
dcTOted to learning and study, are seldom spend- 
thrifts; and therefore much would not be hazard- 
ed in saying, that ' he would have a prudent 
regard for property, and keep his expenses 
within his income.' And as all in these kingdoms 
profess to worship God, except a very few who 
are atheists ; and as every man must be the judge 
of his own sincerity, and in their religion all men 
profess to be sincere; there could be no great 
risk in stating, that ' he would be a sincere wor- 
shipper of God.' These are all the particulars 
in which our oracle happened to be right ; and 
they are most of them so worded, as to admit of 
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ciiMid^rable latitade of • dnter^reiatioit ^^andtthere* < *' 
f<H:eiK)€mIdi BOt easily niiBs/' :»• • »««^» •■ ' '-^'^ *► 

Mr* Prikber still proeeeded* Dirith -fkieil^y- and* ^ 
animaticm i-^^^ When the language! was moH ' 
defii^ite^tbc^ scientific gentlenian ivas generally.' . 
wcong. The subject was (o-be ^tftrifp^laiM^and*: * 
honouraible in the e^ttentei^ bxlA exceedingly -> 
modest. . His intellect would be penetrating^ aiid > 
he would, shiine more in* the private circle /tfmti in < ;< 
puUic. His- understanditig would be sbtWy bill •( 
sound in its conclusion; and he would* be much "i 
^roK^/l^ci^ with dou^bts and difficulties in his deci^ ^• 
sions. He would not worship wealth, and would. > • 
be alive to music. In all these partieulairs etfr 
divijoer turned- out a false prophet. I qm 8iur'».M 
prised at the- failure of one of the predictions.* - lib". 
is ^d,' ^ He would be desirous to please.' This. >- 
feeling' is so general, that it may be imputed to ' 
almost .any one at a yenture, without much danger* ' . 
of mistake." • . « .\\ 

Mr. Anodyne. — " This case certainly affords ; 
no aid to the cause, and I am quite satisfied that 
Phrenology has no foundation in truths but my 
organ of Wonder is powerfully excited^ when I* 
reflect that several learned men rank among its 
patrons." 

Mr. Prober. — " On a little closer inquiry, Jyoii . 
will, find, I believe, that their number is..i!ecy: 
small.. Moat.of the converts to this nQii? seien^Q* . 
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are yooog men, who have received wbal is called 
a liberal edacationy and yet know bat litUe ; beiof^ 
more addicted to free living than to hard study. 
They can talk in a superficial way on the arts 
and sciences; and this froth of learning is snfB- 
cient proof to the rnlgar, who cannot see bdow 
it, that they are brim fall of erudition. As this 
is the age of discovery, these literary coxcombs 
are always on the alert, and hail with acclama- 
tion any new conceit which claims kindred to phi- 
losophy ; because in this way they ean maintain, 
at a small expense, the reputation of being pene- 
trating geniuses of the first order." 

Mr. Lancet, — ^^ The jargon about the organs, 
the attempt to reduce the confusion to system, 
and the alliance impudently claimed for this non- 
sense with the sciences, looks very much like an 
experiment made by some graceless wits, on the 
credulity of mankind; and one cannot forbear 
laughing with them at the zeal of their dupes in 
propagating the delusion.^' 

Mr. Prober, — ^^ Is it not as commendable au 
enterprise to rescue a noUe science out of the 
hands of the vulgar who have debased it for. 
centuries, as to invent a new one? I would, 
therefore, recommend to these friends of science . 
and of intellectual improvement, to turn their 
attention to the science of moles. Fortune-tellers ' 
can ascertain all the important events of our lives, 

G 
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by the appearance of moles on. certain pjart^.pf 
6ur bodies. Nothing ean be more e^jsj tbai^ to 
construct a most bemtching philosophical sjs^t^m 
out of the rude elements of tie art in. it^ present 
state of degradation. I^et the situation of a mole 
be the sign of a particular faculty : — one on the 
forehead, for instance, shall be the indj«ation of 
impudence. From the size of the moles, you 
may prognosticate the strength of the faculties. 
The colour of the moles, may betoken the result 
of enterprise :-**from red on^s we mjiy augur 
prosperity, and from black ones adversity. Cir-* 
cumstcmces may be called in, >vhen wanted, >q 
help or hinder the mplei^ ; and these g^ntlci^en 
must, t)n occasion, perform the s(^me office fp|- 
one another. The different shades of colour, too^ 
will often help you out of a dilemma. Thus, with 
a Httle dextrous management, this sublime science 
may be rescued out of the hands in which it has 
languished for ag£S> and be raised to that rank in 
tile list of modern discoveries to which, on account 
of its great importance, it is sp justly entitled."' 
« Mr. Cautery.-' — " You have set to work my 
organa of imitation and constructiven^ss \ and they 
hiire already manufactured a system, pf which I 
am disposed to think this company will approve.'' 

Mr. Sirup. — "Ay, to be sure !— If ray wh^t 
is it ?" 

« 

Mr. Cautery, — " I have been thinkings suppose 
we take Palmistry out of ihe hands of the Gipsies, 
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and raise it to the dignity of a science. Let uf 
itinerate tbe country with pncka|(es eontainiog 
easts of bandSy from which, as learned profesitorsy 
we will dclitcr lectures on the science, and prove 
to demonstration that one set of Uses denotes tbtf 
faculties, and another the pastimes of the indivir 
dual. We must employ the usual cant about th# 
philosophy of mind, and the laws and works of 
nature ; and play the same tricks with the linea 
that Phrenologists do with the organs. Let the 
lines assist or restrain one another, as tbe case 
may require ; let circumstances rule the lines, or 
the lines goTcm circumstances ; lei the lines every 
tiOYi and then push one another ont of their proper 
|>laces ; and let the strength of the fiiculties aa4 
the success of pursuits be reg^ated by the length 
of the lines. All the curves must be carefully 
noticed^ and made ominous of any thing which 
tnay he Wanted ; the science must be christoi0^ 
and go by the name of Cheirol&gy :* and aH 
opposers must be stigmatised as ignorant, prej«r 
diced, interested in the support of antiquated 
isy stems, and enemies to the march of mind. This 
scheme would soon produce thousands efcon^ 
verts ; and by selling to them ' Princijyles of tb^ 
Science/ and ^Transactions of the Society/ and 
^eis 6t Casts,* for them to pore orer, we shduld 
soon make our fortunes ** 

» From Keir the hand, and Log<t8 a discourse* 
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Mr. Anodgne. — " Stop ! Stop ! The freeness 
of f oar remarks have caused Mr. Phrenetic, to- 
gether with Mr. Cerate, who seems to consider 
himself insulted, to leave the room. He vids 
gravelled enough by argument ; there was, no 
occasion to use banter. I saw . by his colour 
coming and going that his patience wiis gone ; 
and I am sorry you pushed him so hard ; for, 
supposing Phrenology to be all fiction, it is 
harmless/? 

Mr. Cautery. — " I dare say you have beard 
bim make much more free with the Bible than 
we have done with his system ; and there seemed 
to be no other way of humbling his philosophic 
pride but by pointing against it the artillery' of 
\vit. Besides, — Phrenology is not so innpc^nt as 
you suppose, since it leads directly to mate^al- 
ism.*' 

, Mr, Sirup, — " I have often heard this ol^pcted 
to it; but you know Phrenologists deny it| aiid 
laugh at the fears of Christians.*' 

Mr. Prober, — " Yes ; and tell them that thQT 
should not be afraid to follow Truth wherever 
she may lead them. When they inform the fear- 
ful, that the will has no particular organ, lut^ay 
range freely among them all, and restrain the 
sensual, and cultivate the intellectual, they are 
only Secretly jesting with a Christianas feelings; 
for they fearlessly maintain, that no force of edu- 
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cation or liabit will ever root out * one strong 
propensity y and implant its opposite,^ Indeed 
were they seriously lo admit that, either by the 
power of the will, or supernatural influence, lar^e 
sensual organs could be subjected to small intel- 
lectual ones, the whole system would be destroy- 
ed ;-for if the dwarfs can be so discipUited as to 
conquer the giants, then the principles of Phre- 
nology will be rcTersed, and the less the organs 
the more vigorous will be the manifestations.^' 

Mr, Cautery,— r^^ And here we come at the 
true reason why infidels so eagerly embrace this 
fiction. They see its tendency: — they know that 
Phrenology is opposed to revealed religion, and 
on that account they are enraptured with It. 
This supplies another proof that their rejection 
of Christi^ity is not owing to a want of evidence 
in support of its divine claims, but to a want of 
those spiritual and moral dispositions which it 
inculcates; for he that can swallow the camel- 
bumps of Phrenology, need not strain at the few 
gnats he may find in the Bible ! '* 



m9^ 



P, S. — The reader will not be surprised to find 
U»at wines and glasses were forgotten in the dis- 
cn^ion, and ^hat each Head-Piece was conse- 
quentlj preseryed perfectly clear. Neither will it 
he matter pf s^^oniabmeut that the worthy lecturer 

• Phren. Trans, p. 138. 
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sustained so iihimportant a part in wbat was ad- 
vanced. He had to appear before a splendid audi- 
tory in the evening, and he was aware that two or 
three of the party wotild accompany him ; added to 
which, his arguments were all numbered — to these 
he could bring nothing new ; — it therefore became 
a matter of prudence, to act with parsimony, that 
he might not continue to ring the same chimes 
ifk the same ears. — It may just be observed, that 
the party broke up like a company of swallows 
in autumn — and the vision fled. 



FINIS. 
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